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ARGUMEN T. 


HIS Dialogue has the Addition of Greater 10 its 

Name, HI IAS, in contra-diſtinition to Another of 
the Same Name, which is ſhorter. Concerning the Title of 
it, there is not any Diſpute or Diverſity : neither indeed can 
any be. For, after an Introduction of greater Length than 
uſual, acquainting us fully with the Character of Hippias; at 
the ſame time artfully leading to tbe main Subject, and pre- 
paratory likewiſe ta that high Doctrine, which our Philoſopher 
aims to inculcate ; the Subject f the Conver/ation is opened 
plainly in this. Queſtion, propoſed by Socrates to Hippias,— 
H hat is The Beautifull? — And the Point is debated fimply 
and cloſely, without any. of thoſe collateral Diſquiſitions, or Di- 


greſſions by the Way, with the Variety of which our Author males 


the greateſt" Part of his Writings ſo entertaining. The Deſign 


ef this Dialogue is by.litthe and little to unfold: the Mature of 
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6 The ARGUMENT. 

true Beauty; and gradually to conduct our Minds to the View 
of that Being, who is Beauty Itſelf ; and from whoſe Origi- 
nal Ideas, all of them eſſential to his Mature, is copyed every 
Particular Beauty. This Plato does, in the firſt place, by eſta- 
bliſhing Four grand Characteriſtic Marks of The truly Beau- 
zifull. : the Firſt of which. is Univerſality ; all Things, which 
are fair, deriving their Beauty from it, and according as they 
more or leſs partake of it, in the ſame Proportion being Beau- 
tiful. The Second Characteriſtick is Supremacy; The Univer- 
ſal Fair ſupporting always the ſame Dignity, and maintain- 
ing its Charafter of Superiority in Beauty, with whatever elf: 
= it be compared, and in whatever Light beheld : ſo that the 
| Beauty of every Thing, any way ſet in Competition with it, is 

| found inferior. A Third Property, efentially belonging 70 

| the Univerſal Sovereign Beauty, and cbaracteri fing it, is the 
| Sameneſs of it in all Places, and at all Times. And the 

| Fourth Eſſential Property, by which it is denoted, is the Im- 

| mutability of it; this unrivaled Beauty, to whoſe Preſence 
| there is no Bar, and of whoſe Being there is no Decay, abid- 


ing independant of Fancy, or of Faſhion ; nor ever varying, 
however Things or the Circumſtances of Things may change. 
But all theſe Marks are pointed out to us in a Negative Way 
of Reaſoning, by ſhewing The Beautifull not to be That, ys 
wants any of theſe Eſſential and Cbaracleriſtie Propertys ; in 


' particular, 
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particular, not to be Corporeal Beauty, whether ſimple, or ſet 
off with any additional Ornaments; nor to be the Aſſemblage of 
all thoſe outward Advantages, which are vulgarly ſuppoſed to- 
conſtitute a Happy Life, and ſeem to the Many above all things 
Beautiful and Good, the higheſt Objects therefore of Love and 
of Defire; ſuch as Riches, Health, Honour, Long Life, and 
a ſurviving Offspring. The next Step, which the Philoſopher 
advances in the Diſquiſition of this Supreme Beauty, is to ſettle 
Three farther Characteriſticks of it, more deciſrue, and more 
declarative of its Nature. One of theſe is Truth or Reality ; 
the Eſſence of The truly Beautifull being independant on the 
Senſes or on Opinion, which preſent us only with Appearances. 
of Things. Another Property inherent in the Nature of The 
Supremely Beautifull is Power and Government; that is, 
Power to produce Good, and Government for the Sake of pro- 
ducing it; Power and Government, productive of Ill, not 
really doing any thing, but tending rather to undo all things. 
The Diſcernment of this Property in The Sovereign Fair opens 
a Way to the Diſcovery of Another, that is, Good confidered 
in its Source and Fountain: all the Good, which any Being 
enjoys, naturally flowing from this Principle, which Plato loves 
to contemplate moſt untler its Character of Fair and Beautiful. 
All this he inculcates in a like Negative Way, by diſtinguiſhing 
The truly Beautifull, firſt, from the. meer Appearance of it 
— 9 | founded 
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8 The ARGUMENT. 8 
founded on Opinion; next, from what in common Eſtimation 
7s the Powerfull; a laſtly, from the Profitable, or proba- 
ble Means of attaining Good. Having now explained the 
Mature of this Univerſal Fair, in its cum Eſſence, copiouſly 
and clearly enough to ſet the Mind on thinking What it may 
be, the Philoſopher proceeds to ſhew, What are the Effects of 
i it; What Qualitys it communicates 20 each Being, which any 
| way partakes of it; by what Part of us, and how, thoſe Qualitys 
ſt are perceived and felt; and what is the Conſequence of our 
having ſuch a Perception, and fuch a Senſe, Me find then, 
that every Thing, whether it be the Object of outward Senſe 
or of Intellet, having in its ſelf any Proportion or Order, 
any Species of Harmony or Beauty, oweth ſuch Form or Qua- 
lity to this all-beauteous Principle: This Form or Quality is 
perceived only by the Mind ; which has a Faculty or Power 
of perceiving it, only becauſe it partakes of the ſame Princi- 
ple: And this Perception of Harmony, or of Beauty, is al- 
ways accompanyed by a Senſe of Pleaſure and Delight, in 
which conſiſt the Enjoyment and the Happineſs of Mind, Al 
this alſo is repreſented to us by Plato in the ſame Negative 
Manner, by diſtinguiſhing The Beautifull from the Pleaſant in 
General, and by throwing out of the Inquiry all thoſe Species 
of Pleaſure, which have nothing to do with Proportion or Or- 
der, nor immediately affet# the Mind itſelf, as belonging 10 
| 3 another 
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The ARGUMENT. 9 
another Genus or Kind of Things. In the laſt place, to pre- 
vent a dangerous and common Error concerning the Mature of 
that Divine Eſſence, The Beautifull, our Philoſopher intimates. 
to 1us, it can be Nothing which admits of Number, 10 Parti- 
cular Being or Beings ; not even One, as diſtinguiſhed from 
any Other One; and conſequently muſt be, in the moſt compre - 
henfroe Senſe, Univerſal. From confidering all theſe Propertys, 
which are proved by Plato to be neceſſary Attributes. of The 
Beautifull, it comes out plainly to be nothing leſs than Un1- 
VER8AL Fenn, INTELLIGENT AND. ACTIVE ;. imparting 
Form and Beauty to All things, as. being itſelf the Pleni- 
tude of Forms, and therefore Abſolutely and Supremely Fair 
and Beautiful: energiſing every where and always with equal 
Efficacy'; and leaving no Chaos of Things, in any Place, or 
at any Time, anformed or in Diſorder : giving Law to Infini- 
tude and Wildneſs, and. by that Law governing the Univerſe 
and every Part of it; a Law, which muſt. be immutable and 
unvarying, a Law equally to All thro all Ages, becauſe no 
other than: its. own eternal. Eſſence, confidered not as view- 


in 
By This the Platenifts mean, not Nature's cutwerd Form, but __ 


inward Principle in Nature, to which that outward Form is owing ; 


Principle, whoſe eternal Sameneſs is the Cauſe of that conſtant Simile- | 


rity in General, found in the Forms of Nature, the Individuals of the 
ſeveral Species, thro every ſucceſſive Generation : a Similarity as exact, 
as if they were caſt in the ſame Mould, or ſtamped un the ſame Ori. 
ginal Types,. A 
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ing, but as defining tbe Nature of Things, \ diſpoſing and 
ordering them: — UNIVERSAL REasON ; — giving Bound 
and Meaſure to Things ; aſſigning them à certain Mature, 
and enduing them with certain Propertys ; and being thus 
the Foundation of all their Reality, the Cauſe of all their 
Power and Virtue, and the Origin of all their Good: Uni- 
VERSAL MinD ;— communicating, with a Senſe or Taft of Or- 
der and Proportion, of Harmony and Beauty, Intellectual 
Delight and Happineſs : branching out into Many Minds, and 
making them Partners of its own pure Unity, and all-compre- 
# Shenfrove Univerſality; yet ftill remaining in its Self intire and 
complete, pure and ſimple. — In the Order we have here de- 
ſeribed, and thro the Proceſs we have thus diftinftly, and at 
the ſame time briefly, attempted to explain, does Plato in this 
Dialogue lead us on to that Point, which he has always princi- 
pally in View, becauſe true Virtue according to His Dofirine 
depends on it, the Knowlege of Derry. But fince, in the 
Concluſion of this high Inquiry, he ſtrongly aſſerts the Unity 
of the Divine Nature, 2 Tenet inconſiſtent with the Popular 
Religion at Athens; and becauſe in Governments merely Po- 
pular, ſuch as the Athenian, it is unſafe to oppoſe Opinions, 
by the People held Sacred; for this reaſon his Manner of Write 
ing, tho always ſuch as to cover his Deſign, and hide it from 


Abe Eyes of Any, but of Thoſe, whom a Diſcipline in the Prin- 
2 .ciples 
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ciples of his Philoſophy admits into the Secret, is more covert 
and concealed in this Dialogue than in any Other. Socrates 
all the way ſeems only to be confuting the ſeveral falſe Defini- 


tions given of The Beautifull by Hippias; and doing it too 
under the Charatter of ſome Other, an Imaginary Perſon. 


Befide this, our Author conceals the Importance of his Mean+ 
ing fill more, by'a Vein of Humour and Drollery, which 


runs throughout the Dialogue. For the ſame reaſon, his Style 
here is lower than uſual, often the Burleſque ; and his Meta- 
phors or Images remote from the Subject, and much below 
the Dignity of it. The Introductory Part of the Dialogue is 
of a Piece with the Principal; being purely Ironical ; and 


ſeeming at firſt Sight as. if intended merely to deride * So- 
phiſts, and to expoſe their Love of Gain, their Polymathy or 


various Knowlege, of itſelf uſeleſs to the Prime Purpoſes of 
Life, and their total Want of that true Wiſdom, whoſe Ten- 
dency is to make Men Good and Happy. But tho the Intro- 
duction has undoubtedly this View, it will appear, on à cloſer 
Examination, to have a farther and more immediate Reference 
ro the Subject. For in the fir/t place it is there ſhewn, that the 


ſincere Study of Nature, and eſpecially of the Governing Prin- 
ciple in Mature, Mind, muſt be Liberal; becauſe not followed. 


by Riches or Honours, and making no Figure in the Eyes of the 
World: that the lower Afﬀettions are firft therefore to be hept 
B 2 under, 
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1 The ARGUMENT. 
under, and the Heart ſecured on the Side of Truth. Tn the 
next place it is inſinuated, that Right Reaſon is alone truly 
Law, the juſt Rule of Human Actions, and the true Stan- 
dard of Beauty in Manners ; and that the End of Law is 
Public Good: hat Human Inſtitutions are to be tryed by 
theſe Teſts, and owe their Authority and Validity 40 their Cor- 
reſpondence with ſuch Divine Rule, and to their Efficacy for 
ſuch Godlike End. The Prejudices of Falſe Taſt in Beauty, 
ariſing from received Rules contrary to Reaſon, from Popular 
Modes and Cuſtoms pernicious to the Publick, being thus re- 
anoved; immediately is introduced the Mention of Grammar, 
of Arithmetick, Muſick, Geometry and Aſtronomy ; Sci- 
ences, which open, cultivate, and improve the Mind; lay the 
Fundamental Rules of Order in every Art, and regulate the 
Taſt of Beauty; withdraw the Mind from Particulars, and 
familiariſe it to the Contemplation of Things General, the Ob- 
jecis of Intellect; Sciences therefore zheſe, according to the 
Doctrine of Plato and his Followers, neceſſarily previous and 
introduclory to ſound Phylicks and Metaphyſicks, that is, the 
General Knowlege of Nature, and of Mind. In the laſt 
Part of the Introduction, to guard againſt Error and de- 
froy the Foundation of it, all the Learning of Mythology and 
of Antiquitys, by which the Vulgar Religion was ſupported, 
is figmatiſed with the Charafler of old Wive's Fables, — And 
thus 
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rhus much concerning the Subject and the Deſign of the 

GREAT ER Hieeras H; as alſo concerning the Method in which 

that Defign is carryed on, and the Conduct of the Argument 
throughout the Dialogue.—The Character of its Compoſition is 

fo perfectly Dramatic, that but for the Want of Fable, it might 

be preſented on the Stage by good Comedians with great Ad- 
vantage: nay, ſo highly Pictureſque is it, in the Manners 
which it imitates, as to be a worthy Subject for the Pencil of 
any Moral Painter. — The Ancients agree in placing it among 
the Dialogues, by Them called Anatreptic ; a Species, anfwer- 
ing to that, which in our Synopſis we call the Confuting. The 
Compoſition of it has, we confeſs, that Turn given it ; and 
the outward Appearance of it carrys that Air. But we are 
in Doubt, and ſubmit it to the Judgment of diſcerning Cri- 
ticks, whether it partakes not rather of the * Embaraſling or 
puzzling Kind. For, in the firſt place, tho every Thing, ſaid 
by Hippias, is confuted by Socrates ; yet the Falſity of no Te- 
net or Doctrine, laid down by that Sophift, is here expoſedl 
He only gives Random-Anſwers to the Queſtions propoſed to 
him, apparently without ever having either thought Himſelf, 
or heard any Other ſpeaking, upon the Subjeck. In the next 

place, tho it appears from the latter Part of the Dialogue, 
that 


* See the Synopſis, Page 17. 
3 See the Synopſis, Page 10. 
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that there was an Audience round them ; yet we may obſerve 
that. Audience compoſed of Perſons, who were of the Intimate 
Acquaintance of Socrates, intirely in his own Way of Think- 
ing, and conſequently in no Danger of being miſ-led: by the 
Sopbiſt. Laſtly, in the Chſe of the Converſation, we find 
the Intention of Socrates, in diſputing thus with Hippias, re- 
preſented by Plato to have been no other, than to exerciſe his 
own Mind in thinking and diſcourfing upon his Favorite To- 
pick, that of Beauty. 


F J 15 ] by 5 * 


PERSONS or Tut DIAO GU E, 


SORAT ES, HIPPIAS. 


SCE NE, THE LYC&UM- 


The Scene of this Dialogue is clearly the Lycæum, a Structure of 
aſtoniſhing Grandeur and Beauty, at a ſmall Diſtance from the City, by 
the Side of the 1yſus; the largeſt and moſt magnificent of thoſe Three, 
built at the public Coft for the Purpoſe of Bathing and the Gymnic 
Exerciſes. The other Two were within the City, lying convenient for 
the Uſe of the ordinary Citizens and Men of Buſineſs. But This was 
the moſt frequented: by Men of larger Fortune and more Leiſure ; with 
Many of whom Socrates was intimately acquainted, Hither, as we 
learn from Plato's Sympoſium, it was his uſual Cuſtom to reſort, accom- 
panyed by his Friends, and to ſpend here the greateſt Part of the Day. 
That the Sophiſts, whenever they came to Athens, frequented the ſame 
Place, appears from Jocrates in Orat. Panathen. as indeed 'tis natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe ; the nobler Part of theYouth being daily there aſſembled: 


for Theſe were extreamly inquiſitive after Knowlege, and great Admi- 


rers of Philoſophy ; and the Sophiſts profeſſed the teaching it, and the 
making, for a certain ſtipulated Sum of Money, any Man a Philoſopher. 
To carry on this Buſineſs of their Profeſſion, they were continually tra- 
velling about, like the Rhapſodiſts, from City to City, (raxtws warra- 


Xt yiyvopiva, fays Hecrates,) wherever Philoſophy and Knowlege were 


in Eſteem ; but viſited Athens the ofteneſt, where above all Places thoſe 
Ornaments of the Mind were highly valued. . 
| | | SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 


IPPIAS, the Fine, and the Wiſe! What a long: 
Time it is, ſince laſt you touched at Athens ! 


Hieelas.. 

Hippias was remarkable for the Finery of his Apparel, as we ſhall. 
ſee farther on. This, ſtriking the Eyes of Socrates immediately on: 
meeting him, occaſioned his addrefling him firſt with This Epithet: As 
to the Other, here given him, ſee Note g. 

2 Socrates in this Sentence humorouſly makes Uſe of a Sea-Term, to- 
repreſent the Life led by the Sophiſts, as reſembling that of Mari- 
ners; who are roving inceſſantly from Port to Port, and never con- 
tinue long in one Place. But poſſibly there is a farther Meaning; 
it may be intended to prepare us for obſerving that Inſtability of Hip- 
pias himſelf, his Notions and Opinions, which is afterwards to appear 
throughout the Dialogue ; an Inſtability, ariſing from-his Want of the: 
fixed Principles of Science, the only ſure Foundation of ſettled Or 
Horace on the ſame Subject uſes the ſame Metaphor, 


Quo me cungue rapit tempeſtas, deferor Boſpes. 
Hor. Epiſt. 4 1. Y. "FI | 


To expreſs the full Senſe of which, we have thus paraphraſed it, 


My fteerleſs V. effel fatls before the Wind; 
Till where the Tempeſt drives, ſome Port Lind; 
Some temporary Harbour ; till again 
Refileſs 1 venture out into the Main. 
2 
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HIrPIAS. 
5 Tis becauſe I have not had Leiſure, W For the 
Eleans, you are to know, whenever they have any Public 
Affairs to ä with any of the neighbouring Citys, 


Con- 
So likewiſe M. A in many Places, particularly L. 12. f. 22. At 
the ſame time, there is a Propriety in this Exprefſion from the Mouth 
of an Athenian, to whom it muſt have been habitual ; Athens being ſeat- 
ed near the Sea, the Athenians the Principal Merchants, and * State 
the greateſt Maritime Power then in the World. 

Plato acquaints us always as ſoon as poſſible with the Character of 
his Speakers. In this firſt Speech of Hippias, the vain and oſtentatious 
Sophift, the ſolemn and formal Orator, Both appear in a ſtrong Light, and 
prepare us at once for all which is to follow, agreeable to thoſe Characters. 

4 By Citys here, as almoſt every where elſe in Plato, are meant Civil 
States, For Greece was divided into many ſuch, all free and indepen- 
dant: and the Capital City of each, being ſtrongly fortified, was the Re- 
ſidence of the Chief i „ and the Centre of Power: in the 
Name of 'This naturally therefore was included the whole dependant 
Diſtrict. The Citys, particularly meant in this Place, are thoſe of the 
Peloponneſus. For the ſeveral States, which compoſed this Part of Greece, 
were divided either in their Intereſts or Affections between the two Prin- 
cipal and Rival Powers, thoſe of Athens and Sparta; who in the Time 
of Socrates were engaged in a long War one with the other. Moſt 
of the lefler States joined themſelves to the Spartans: that of Argos, 
one of the moſt conſiderable, with a few Others, ſupported the 4rhe- 
nians : Whilſt the Eleant not only choſe to continue Neutral, but by 
their Embaſſadors, ſent to all the States concerned, laboured to reſtore a 
General Peace. And when they were at length forced into the War, 
took the firſt Opportunity, given them by a Pretence of Ill Uſage from 
the Party which they adhered to, the Lacedemonian or Spartan, to re- 
turn to their Neutrality. - Thus we ſee, hat were the Objects of the 
Negociations, in which Hippias had been engaged; firſt, a Peace be- 
tween the contending Powers; or if That could not be effected, then, 

'C 
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conſtantly apply to Me, and appoint Me their Ambaſſador 
for that Purpoſe, in Preference to all Others: becauſe they 
conſider Me as a Perſon the Ableſt to form a right Judg- 
ment of what is argued and alleged by every One of the 
Citys, and to make a proper Report of it to Them. My 
Embaſſys therefore have been frequent to Many of thoſe 
Powers; but ofteneſt, and upon Points the moſt in Num- 
ber, as well as. of the higheft Importance, have I gone to 
Sparta to treat with the Lacedæmonians. This is the Rea- 
ſon then, in Anſwer to Your Queſtion, why ſo ſeldom I 
viſit Theſe Parts. 


SOCRATES. . 

T his it is, Hippias, to be a Man truly wiſe and perfectly. 
accompliſhed. For, being thus qualified, you have, in your 
Private Capacity, great Preſents made you by the Young 

Men 


the Maintenance of their own Neutrality. And farther, a Thing more 
worthy our Curioſity when we are reading Plato, this ſhort View of 
the State of Affairs among the Grecians, in that Age, will help us in 
aſcertaining the Time of the Converſation, here related, between So- 
crates and Hippias. But for this Inquiry we refer to our Dsſſertation 
on the Order of the Dialogues, where we have endeavoured to ſettle with 
ſome Degree of Exactneſs the Date of them all, 

5 See Phileftrat. p- 495. Ed. Olear. 

Hippias is here repreſented, as being both a Sophi/t Ret an Ora- 
tor. For the better apprehending this double Character of his, and 
the more fully underſtanding thoſe many Paſſages of Plato, where theſe 
Profeſſions are mentioned, it may be uſeful to give a ſummary Account 
of their Riſe and Nature, The Grecian Wiſdom then, or Philoſophy, in 
the moſt ancient Times, of which any Records are left us, included 


Phyjcks, 


41 
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Men of the Age; and are able to make them ample 


Amends by the greater Advantages, which They derive from 
you : then, in Yor” Public Character, you are able to do 
Service 


Phyficks, Ethicks, and Politicks, until the Time of Wales the nian; 
who giving himſelf up wholly to the Study of Nature, of her Principles 


and Elements, with the Cauſes of the ſeveral Phænomena, became fa- 
mous above all the ancient Sages for Natural Knowlege ; and led the 
Way to a Succeſſion of Philoſophers, from their Founder and firſt Maſter 
called Tonic. Addicted thus to the Contemplation of Things remote 
from the Affairs of Men, Theſe all lived abſtracted as much as poſſible 
from Human Society ; revealing the Secrets of Nature only to a few 
ſele& Diſciples, who ſought them out in their Retreat, and had a Ge- 
nius for the ſame abſtruſe Inquirys, together with a Taſt for the ſame 
retired Kind of Life, As the Fame of their Wiſdom ſpred, the Curi- 
oſity of that whole Inquiſitive Nation, the Grecians, was at length ex- 
cited. This gave Occaſion to the Riſe of a new Profeſſion or Sect, very 
different from that of thoſe ſpeculative Sages. A Set of Men, ſmitten, 
not with the. Love of Wiſdom, but of Fame and Glory, Men of great 
natural Abilitys, notable Induſtry and Boldneſs, appeared in Greece; 
and aſſuming the Name of Sophifts, a Name hitherto highly honourable, 


and given only to Thoſe, by whom Mankind in General were-ſuppoſed 


to be made. wiſer, to their ancient Poets, Legiſlators, and the Gods 
themſelves, (ſee' our Notes on the Minos;) undertook to teach, by a few 
Leſſons and in a ſhort Time, all the Parts of Philoſophy to any Perſon, 
of whatever Kind were his Diſpoſition or Turn of Mind, and of what- 
ever Degree the Capacity of it, ſo that he was but able to pay largely 
for his Teaching. In the ſame Age with Thales lived Solon the Athe- 
nian; who took the other Part of Philoſophy to cultivate; and applying 
Himſelf chiefly to Moral and Political Science, became fo great a Pro- 
ficient in thoſe Studies, that he gave a new Syſtem of excellent Laws to his 
Country. Hence aroſe in Athens a Race of Politicians, ſtudious of the 
Laws, and of the Art of Government. During this Succeſſion, thro Force 
of natural Genius, Good Polity, Commerce and Riches among the 
| C2 Athenians, 
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Service to your Country; as a Man ought, who would 
raiſe himſelf above 9 and r Reputation 

| among 


Athenians, great Improvements were made in all the Liberal Arts: but 
that of Oratory flouriſhed above the reſt, for this Reaſon ; becauſe the 
Athenians lived under a Popular Government, where the-Art of Ruling 
is only by Perſuaſion. Eloquence then being one of the principal Means 
of Perſuaſion, and Perſuaſion the only Way to acquire and maintain 
Power, All, who were ambitious of any Mapiſtracy or Office in the 
Government, ſtudied to become eloquent Orators; and the Arts of 
Rhetorick and Polity were thus united in the ſame Perſons. Accord - 
ingly we learn from the Attic Writers of thoſe Days, that the moſt po- 
5 pular Orators at Athens were appointed to Embaſſys, to Magiſtracys, to 
the Command of Armys, and the Supreme Adminiſtration of all Civil 
Affairs. See particularly Iſocrates in Orat. de Pace, & Panathen. In 
this Dialogue we find, that the ſame Spirit prevailed at Elis. Now in 
Men of great Abilitys the predominant Paſſion is Ambition, more fre- 
quently than Avarice. Thoſe of the Sepbiſis therefore, who excelled in 
Quickneſs of Underſtanding, Compaſs of Knowlege, and Ingenuity, 
ſuch as Hippias was, added to their other Attainments the Arts of Po- 
pular Oratory, and by that Means got into the Management of the 
State. Thus much for the preſent : the Sequel and the Su 22 
of this ſhort Hiſtory, ſo far as they are neceſſary to our Purpoſe, will 
appear on fit Occaſions. 
7 Socrates. here unfolds the true Motives on which Hippias ated, in 
his uſual fly and artful Manner; dong always like Horace, 


Omne vafer vitium ri dene i Flaccus amico 
Tangit, & admiſſus circum præcordia ludit. | 
Perf. Sat, 1. 5. 116, 


With Touch ſo fine, ſo tender of his Friend, 

He handles every Fault which he would mend, 
That the pleas d Patient with a Smile endures 

The playful Hand, which tickles while it cures, 5 

N 9255 "hs Equally ' 
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among tlie Mulcitude. * Hippias, what ſort of Reaſon 
can be given, why Thoſe in former Days, who are fo high- 


ly. famed. for Wiſdom, Pittacus, and Bias, and Thales the 


Mile- 


Equally delicate and polite is the Satyr of Socrates; but with this Dif- 
ference, that the Philoſopher having to do with Sophiſts, whom he 
knew ſenſeleſs to their F — and incorrigible, drew the Smile rather 
from his Audience. 
* Oi apps. Gan.  Freinus, Gryneus, and Bembo take theſe Words to 
mean Thoſe who lived in. the Time of Thales, that is, the famous. co- 
temporary Sever, upon whom Greece had of old beſtowed the Surname 
of Wiſe; of which Number were Pittacus and Bias. But whoever: 
reads in Plutarch, (Fit t. Solon.) that all Theſe, except Thales, acquir- 
ed that Honour amo. ry womurny; aperns, from their Political Abilitys , 
or has learnt from Plwtarch's other Treatiſes, and from Laertius, that 
Three of them were Kings, One a Legiſlator, Another one of the Epbori 
or ſupreme Magiſtrates in Sparta, and that a Sixth had a principal Share 
in the Public Counſels of his Country, muſt ſee, that either Plato is 
much miſtaken: Himſelf, or his Meaning miſtaken by thoſe Tranſlators. - 
Cornarius, Serranus, and the Tranſlator of this Dialogue into French, 
Monſ. Maucroy, underſtand this Phraſe to ſignify only Thales. The 
modern Lexicographers indeed tell us, that the Words « api, before 
the Name of any Perſon, uſually mean that very Perſon only himſelf: 
which is as much as to ſay, that uſually they are of no Force, and ſig- 
nify juſt nothing at all. The common Scbolia on Homer (Iliad. L. 3. 
y. 146.) ſeem to have firſt occaſioned that Error. But we cannot find, 
that either there, or any where in the earlieſt and beſt Greek Writings, 
ſuch an Expreſſion is uſed, unleſs to fignify Many, of which the Rer- 
ſon mentioned is the Principal, and the nameleſs reſt, o app, are 
either his Attendants, Followers, Adberents, or ſubordinate Afeciates. 
It may ſuffice to produce One Inſtance from Plato himſelf, in his Pro- 
tagoras, pag. 316, where ros appi re Oppic xai Muoaioy is rightly 
tranſlated by Ficinus and Serranus Both, as meaning not only Orphens - 
and Muſzus, but their Diſciples likewiſe and Followers. As to thoſe 
| Seven 
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Mileſian, with his Diſciples, Succeſſors arid Followers, 
down to Anaxagoras, if not All, yet Moſt of them, are 
found to have lived the Lives of Private Men, declining to 
engage in Public Affairs ? 
HI As. | 
What other Reaſon, Sorrates, can you imagine beſide 
This, that they had not a ſufficient Reach of Prudence, far 


the Conduct of their own Private Affairs, and thoſe of the 
Public, at the ſame Time? 


SOCRATES. 

Tell me then in the Name of Jove, whether, as all other 
Arts are improved, and the Workmen of former Times are 
contemptible and mean in Compariſon with Ours, ſhall we 
ſay that Your Art, that of the Sophiſts, hath. in like man- 
ner received Improvement; and that Such of the Ancients, 
as applied themſelves to the Study of Wiſdom; were. No- 
thing, compared to * You of the Preſent Age? 


Hieetas, 
Seven Sages, we refer to our Notes on the Protagoras, where they .are 


enumerated by Plato, in a Liſt ſomewhat different from That given us 
by the Generality of Writers. 

9 The firſt and greateſt of the Sophiſts, thoſe mentioned in this 
Dialogue, had, before they embarqued in their new Profeſſion, been 
Diſciples of ſome of the Philoſophers ; but with no other View, it 
ſeems, than ſuch as the Learners of inferior Arts have, to acquire the 
Means of making their Fortunes. They ſoon forſook therefore the 
Purſuit of Wiſdom for that of Wealth and Power, and began teaching 
and diſpenſing their Knowlege to Others, .before they had laid in a 
ſufficient Stock, and without any ſettled Principles as a Fund for a con- 
tinual Supply. Yet, till Sacrates had thoroughly .expoſed. them, they 
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Mr. 
Pula right: that i is the very Caſe. 
SockaArzSsS. 

80 that were Bias to be reſtored to Life again in Our 
Days, he would be liable to Ridicule, appearing in Com- 
petition with You Sophiſts : Your Caſe being parallel to that. 
of our modern Statuarys, who tell us, that Dædalus, were 
He alive, and to execute ſuch Works as thoſe, to which 


he owed his great Name, would but FROM himſelf, and 
become. ridiculous, . 


HI IAS. 

The Truth of the Matter, Socrates, exactly is what you. 
ſay. I my Self, however, make it my Cuſtom to beſtow 
my Commendations rather upon the Ancients, and upon all 
Such, as flouriſhed in Times precedent to our own; giving 


©, of | Them 


had the Addreſs to be taken for Viſe Men and Great Philoſophers. 
Hippias, in particular, was by all the Grecians honoured with the Sur- 
name of Wiſe ;:as we learn from Pauſanias, p. 443. Ed. Kuhn. who 
is rightly underſtood in this Senſe by Creſollius, Theat. Rbet. p. 36. 
Accordingly in Plato's Protagoras he is called Irriag o copôg, Hippias 
the Wiſe. On this Account it is, that Socrates, in his firſt Salute, ad- 
drefſes him with that Title ; the Ironical Flattery of which' would have” 
been too groſs, had not the Ears of Hippias been familiariſed to ſuch. a 
Compliment. Suidas (in ips4 voce) calls him a Philoſopher as well as 
Sophiſt ; and informs us, that he had been the Diſciple of Hegeſidamus; 
concerning whom, and the Philoſophy which he taught, not to repeat 


needleſsly the ſame Thing tics, | we [wr to our Notes on the Leſer 
"_ | 
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Them the Pre- eminence and Precedence above our Selves; 
in order to eſcape the Envy of the Living, and for Feat of 
incurring the Reſentment of the Dead. 


3 SOCRATES, 
70 Ad-literations, Ad-nominations, and Repetitions-of the ſame Word; 
were ſome of thoſe Prettineſſes of Style, or Graces where they are em- 
ployed with Judgment, which are faid to have been invented by the 
Rhetorical Sophiſts. Plato therefore frequently in his Dialogues, with 
great Propriety, puts them into the Mouths of Such Speakers. On 
what Occaſions, and how differently from the Uſe made . of them by 
thoſe Sophiſtical Orators, he introduces them into his own Style at other 
Times, will be obſerved elſewhere. 
oh There was a Law at Athens, the Author of which was Solon, or- 
daining py Atyti xaxu; Tov TeIwnore, not to. revile the Dead: a Law 
made, ſays Plutarch, partly from a Political Conſideration, to hinder the 
perpetuating-of Enmitys ; partly from a Motive of Juſtice, which for- 
bids the attacking Thoſe, who are not in a Capacity of defending them- 
ſelves ; and partly from a Principle of Religion, agreeably to which the 
Departed are to be looked on as Sacred: xai gow Tv; feed eg rag legs; vo- 
pew. Plut. in Vit. Solon. p. 89. E. That this Sentiment was of much 
earlier Antiquity than the Age of Solon, appears from the following 
Paſſage of Archilochus, cited by Clemens Alex. Strom. L. 6. f. 619. Ed. 
Sylburg. 
Ov vag (inſ. f. rad) i, arenen ig roll 
'ET ydl. — 


For this is Evil, with Heart- biting Taunt 
To perſecute Men dead. — 


1 i And from this of Homer ſtill earlier, 


Obs own $9iptvoirw t ET ” avloacw eu xt raue. | 
With boaſtful * to glory o'er the Dead, 


Js 1mpiOus, mo 


3 This 
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10 WOW Opinion; Hippias you ſee the Matter in a juſt 
Light, and conſider it thoroughly well. I my Self can wit- 
neſs the Truth of what you ſay. It is indeed certain, 
that your Art is in This Reſpect really improved, in 
that you are able to manage the Concerns of the Publick, 
and at the ſame time give Attention to your own Pri- 
vate Intereſts. For e, that great Sophiſt of Le- 


ontium „ 


This Piece of ancient Religion 1 hs 1. an Opinion, that Souls, 
freed from their Earthly Bodys, were in a State of Being ſuperiour to 

that of Mortals, and ought therefore to be honoured by them; and 
partly was owing to a Belief, that the ſhadowy Ghoſts, or Spirits, (which 
they diſtinguiſhed from the Intellectual Souls) of dead Perſons had it in 
their Power to hurt the Living, by haunting and diſturbing them at 
leaſt, if no other way. Tis on the Foundation of this Relief, that 
Virgil repreſents Dido thus threatning Æucas, 


Omnibus umbra 77 adero: dabis, inprobe, pens. 
Eneid. L.4. J. a 
Be _ thou wilt, My Shade ball fill be there : 
Yes ; thou ſhalt ſu — Her . a" e 
Bas Man ! —= _ 


And hence. likewiſe came to be inſtituted the Religious Rite of offer- 
ing Neu rig, Pacificatory Sacrifices, to the Ghoſts of Thoſe, whom 
they were afraid of having offended. See Eurip. Ipbigen. in Taur. 
7. 166. ; 

The Character of Gargias | is painted by Plato at full Length i in a 
Dialogue inſcribed with His Name. Twill be ſufficient for our preſent 
as to-obſerve, that 2 was N. Profeſſion, like 3 . an Ora 
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ontium, came hither on a Publie Embaſſy from his Coun- 
try, as the Ableſt Man among the Leontines to negociate 
their Affairs of State: and here he acquired Glory by his 
fine Harangues in the Aſſembly of the People; at the ſame 
time that by his Exhibitions before Private — 
and 
Art of Rberorick: and that the Price of his Teaching was 100 Mai, 
which is of our Money 322 J. 18s. 4d. from each of his Scholars. 
* The Profeffion or Buſineſs of a Sepbiſt conſiſted of Three Brancher: 
One of which was to perfect and accompliſh the Fine Gentleman, ac- 
cording to the Idea which the Grecians had of ſuch a Character in that 
Age of Sophiſm: not to form him from the firft Rudiments through- 
out, or wi any Part; for This Taſk they thought beneath them: but 
after a Courſe of Liberal Education had been gone thro, and the Studys. 
and Exercifes of Youth were ended, to give him then the finiſhing 
Touches ; qualifying him to fpeak plaufibly upon all Subje&s, to ſup- 
port with ſpecious Arguments either Side of any Queſtion or Debate, 
and by falſe Oratory and fallacious Reaſoning, afterwards from Them 
called Sophiſtical, to corrupt the Heaters, filence the Oppofers, and go- 
vern All in all Things. To attain theſe admired Accompliſhments, the 
young Gentleman was conſtantly to attend, and follow them every where, 
as long as he thought fit Himſelf ; obſerving in what Manner They diſ- 
puted de Quolibet Ente, on any Point which offered; and learning by 
degrees to imitate them. Hence that, which we tranſlate Taition or 
Teaching, is every where in Plato termed ouvziva: Tors view, the being ac- 
companied by the Young Men. Another Part of the Sophiſt's Occupa- 
tion, quite diſtinct from the former, tho carried on at the ſame Time, 
was to read Lectures at a certain Price to each Auditor, before as Many 
as they could procure beforehand to become Subſcribers to them. "Theft 
Lectures, the Subjects of which were choſen indifferently, were in the 
Way of Declamations, Diſſertations, or what we commonly call Eſſays, 
ready compoſed and written down. They wete not contrived, how 
ever, for the Purpoſe of Teaching or Inſtruction: nor could they indeed 
elfe Qually ſerve that End; for long Speeches and Lectutes are eaſily for- 
2 got: 
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and his teaching our Voung Men, he collected and raiſed 
very conſiderable 8ums of Money from this City. Or if you 
would have another Inftance, there is my own Friend, 
the famous Prodicus; who has frequently been ſent hither on 
ſeveral Public Embaſſys: but the laſt Time, not long ſince, 
when he came as Ambaſſador from Ceos, his Speeches be- 
fore the Council gained him great Honour; and his Private 
Exhibitions in the mean time, together with the Tuition 
of our Young Men, procured him an immenſe Heap of Mo- 
ney. But not One of thoſe Ancient Sages ever thought pro- 
per to exact Money by way of Fee or Reward for his Teach- 
ing; or ever took it into his Head to diſplay his Wiſdom 
before a mixt Multitude. So ſimple were re They; ; and fo 

D 2 much 


got: but they were calculated merely for Entertainment and Oftentation ; 
and 3 enough therefore entitled by the Sophiſts themſelves 
e ridei eic, Dxbibitions. The Third Branch of their Trade, the only 
one cultivated gratuitouſly, for the Sake of Fame, tho probably with 
a View, beſides, of gaining Cuſtomers in thoſe other the lucrative 
Branches, was to anſwer all Queſtions d to them; like the an- 
cient Oracle at Delobi, or the Authors of the Athenian Oracle in the 
laſt Age. Alluſions to which Practice of theirs we ſhall meet with fre- 
quently in Plato. But in This Paſſage he had Qceafion only to mention 
their other two Employments, from which immediately accrued their 
„ In Pradicus alſa were united the two Characters of Orator and 

Sapbiſt > as Phiiaſtratus (in Vit. Sophiſt.) confirms, That Socrates con- 
deſcended ta attend his Lectures, and contracted an Intimacy with him, 
we learn from ſeveral of Plata s Dialogues. The Price paid by Each of 
his Auditors at thoſe laſt Exhibitions of his, here rt was 50 


axle, or 1. 141. 3+d. See Plat. in Cratyl. p. 384. and G 
Rhet. L. 3. C. 14. 
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much & Secret was it to Them; how valuable a Thing was 
Money. Whereas Each of the Others, whom I mentioned, 
has made more Money of his Wiſdom, than any Other Ar- 


tificer could ever earn from any Art many and prior 
to Theſe, ** Protagoras dic the u,, e e oth l 68 


HI IAS. 

You know nothing, Socrates, of what high Atv 
belong to Our Profeſſion. If you knew but how great have 
been my own Gains, you would be amazed. To give you 
only One Inſtance: Going upon a certain Time to Sicily, 
where Protagoras then reſided, high in Reputation and reve- 
rend in Vears; I, tho at that time in Age greatly his inferior, 
gained in a very ſhort Time more than a hundred and 
fifty Minas: nay, from One Place only, and that a very 
little one, Inycum, I took above twenty. This when I 


brought 
"5 AMeg dnpuiweyo;, The Reaſon, why Plato uſes this Word, rather 
than Tex»xo;, his uſual Term for Artiſt, will appear in his Dialogue 
named the Sophift; where he debaſes that Profeſſion below the Rank 
of the meaneſt Artificer in any uſeful or honeſt Way. | 
Protagoras and his Doctrine make ſo ſhining a Figure in the 
Works of Plato, that, referring our Readers to Them for the Character 
of this Sophiſt, we ſhall only here obſerve, that He was the Firſt who 
made his Diſciples pay ſo dearly for his Company, and ſet that extrava- 
gant Price upon his Teaching, mentioned in Note 12. which became a 
Precedent to Gorgias and the other Sophiſts of the Firſt Rank. For 
This many Authoritys may be ſeen, collected by Creſollius in Theat. 
Rhet. p. 457. and ſome by Menage in Not. ad Laert. p- 420. b. | 
* Equal to 4841. 75. 6d. Engliſb Money. 
» Equal to 64/. 115. 8 d. 25 all our Calculations we have follow- 
ed the uſual Way of Computing; in which an Ounce of the mw 
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brought home with me;-and/ preſented to my Father, it 


ſtruck Him and my other Friends in the City with Wonder 


and Aſtoniſhment. To ſay the Truth, I am inclined to think, 
that not any Two of the Sophiſts, name which you pleaſe, 
taken together,” have acquired ſo much Money as my Self. 
| SOCRATES. 

A fair and a notable Evidence have you produced, Hip- 
pias, proving not only your own Wiſdom, but how wiſe 
the World too is become now a days; and what Difference 
there is between the Modern Wiſdom and the Ancient 
in Point of Excellence. For of thoſe Predeceſſors of 
yours there is reported great Folly, | according to Your 
Account of Things. To Anaxagoras," for Inftance, it 
is ſaid, happened the Contrary of that lucky Fate, 
which befel You. For when Great Wealth had been left 
him, He through Negligence, they ſay, loſt it All : 


Coin of Athens is valued but at 55, 24. and the Attic nd is ee 
equal to the Roman Denarius; tho, as Dr. Arbuthnot judiciouſſy Pplervess 
there is Reaſon to. think it was of Seal Value. 

'9 Tay vg wgerigen wiel Arzzayoge. In our Tranſlation we have 
omitted this laſt Word; apprebeadiog i it 10 have been at firſt one of thoſe, 
ſo frequently of old written on the Margin of Books by, way of Expli- 
cation or Illuſtration, and ſo frequently, when thoſe Books Came to be 
copied afterward, aſſumed into the Text. For, if permitted to remain, 
it confounds or much diſturbs the Conſtruction z, and ſo greatly puz- 
zled the old Tranſlators, that they have ſeverally given. this Paſſage fous 
different Meanings, all of them, compared with what follows, evident: 


ly ſpoiling the Senſe. - We ſhould Faule therefore to read vd we 1 


rig ige Mera. X. T. * | = 
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** ſo filly was He with his Wiſdom. And of other Ancient 
Sages they relate Storys of the fame Kind. A clear Proof 
I think therefore, This which you exhibit, in what a wile 

Age we live; and what Diſpropartion the Wiſdom of it 
hears to that of former Times. Many too, 1 ms are 


That this is abſolutely Ironical, we thould have preſumed N obody 
needed to be told; had not Mr. Stanley ſaid, in his Hifory of Philo. 
phy, that ** Plato derides Anaxagoras for quitting his Eflate; and in 
the Margin for Proof cited this Dialogue. His taking Plato in this 
Senſe is the more ſurprifing, becauſe he had juſt before told us, 
that Anaxagoras was Eminent for his noble Birth and wealthy Fortunes, 
« but more for bis magnanimous Contempt of them :* unleſs he imagined 
that Plato had fo little of the ſame magnaximous Contempt, as to aim at 
making it 2 Subject of Derifien, To judge thus, or to attribute to 
Plato ſuch a Meaning, one would imagine belonged only to an Athe- 
nus, or 2 Lucian. The Philoſopher is a, deriding the Avarice of 
the Sophiſts ; and to expoſe it the more, ſets it in Contraſt with the op- 
polite /Diſpeſition of Mind in Anexegoras, - Had the Conduft indeed of 
this latter been the Point in Queſtion, neither Socrates nor Plato, tis 
true, would have applauded it: for They to their Wi/dom added Pru- 
dence : but in no Caſe were they capable of ridiculing the 3 
tainments, becaufe unattended by thoſe, Which were in Their 
nion, tho more neceſſary to Man, yet of inferior Dignity in Nature. 
That ſuch was their Opinion, appears from A4riftorle, in Ethic. Nicom. L. 
6. C. 7, 8. or Ethic. Eudem. L. 5. C. 7. where he treats of this ve 
Subject with reference expreſily to Anaxagoras and Thales: for th 
Ariſtotle's Way of Thinking, as to this Point, agreed with Plato 8, 
never has been queſtioned. See likewife Plato de Leg. L. 5. pag. 743. 
Before we finiſh this Note, we are defjrous to prevent an Objection, hic 
may ariſe in Favour of Mr. Stanley's Miſtake, from a Paſſage in = 
croy's Tranſlation, a little before this, where thoſe Ancient 8 
ſpoken of all together. We aſſure the Readers then of that Trabis. 
tion, tis without the leaſt Warrant from the Original, that the French- 
man has there been pleaſed to call them © les JO Sages” . 


— * f i ; a | / : 
— TD bs Was 8 - 9 * | 


agreed in This Opinion, that a Wiſe Man ought, in 
the firſt place, to be wiſe to Himſelf. Now the Standard 
of this Kind of Wiſdom. is, it ſeetns, He who can get the 
moſt Money.— But ſo much for Thi. And now tell me, 
as to your own Gains, from which of the Citys, whither 
you have travelled; did you collect the largeſt Sums. Un- 
doubtedly it muſt have been from Sparta, whither you have 
gone the 'oftenet. | 


ann 5 


Not from thence, Socrates, by Jove. 


| SoctaTEs. . 
How fay youꝰ What, the leaſt dum from thence ? 
Hier iA. 
Never any thing at all. 
SOCRATES. 
Tis a Prodigy what you relate: and I am amazed at 
it, Hippias. But tell me, as to that. Wiſdom of yours, has 


it 

* Socrates: throughout this * Apel himſelf with: a ſubtle 
Ambiguity full of Humour, and not with ſuch a palpable and flat Irony, 
as all the former Tranſlators groſsly imagined. But moſt. remarkably is 
he thus ambiguous in this Place: where his ſectet Meaning, tho 'ts. 
knew + - woald miſtake in, is to commend true Prudence ; from 
ich, fays riftotle,. a Man ſeeks r3:airg- d, hit own Good, or 

at 14 is Good with peculiar Reference to Himſelf. Eth. Nicom. 


k 6. C. 9. Conſe ar the Conduct of Andxagoras is here tacitly 


condemned. IL probable, that Plato perpoſely inſerted . 
Paſſage in the C 4414 Introduction, to 


being miſunderſtood; and thinking it ſeaſonable, at the Time when . 
was deriding Avatice, before. by finiſhed, . to guard. againſt. the Op- 
keine Extream. | 
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it not the Power to improve in Virtuous Excellente alt ; 
your Followers, who are "converſant with it, and will learn 2 
Locale 77 115: bi 
In the higheſt Degree, Socrate. 
| ; Socxanas. 7 1 45 

\" FO you able 1 to improve the Sons i hy opens; | 

yet wanted ſuch Ability with regard to the Sons of a 7 
HI IAS. 2160930 207 nen 

Far from it. » £14 (H | 

Soctwrns,”” 1 

The Sicilians then, I warrant, have a Deſire of Virtu- 
ous Improvement; but the Spartans, not ſo, 

|  Hieeras. | 

Stron gly ſo, Socrates, have the Spartans, 

SOCRATES, 

Was their Want of _—_ then the Reaſon, Ry they 
followed you not? | 
Hieetas., 

By no Means; for of Money they have Plenty. 

SOCRATES. 

What Account then can be. given, in ſuch a Caſe 
as This, when They were defirous of Im provement, and 
in no Want of Money to purchaſe it; and You able to 
furniſh them with the higheſt Degrees of it; why, they | 
did not ſend you away loaded with Riches ?. What; 
certainly the Reaſon of it cannot be This, that the St 
tans can educate their Sons in a better Manner than 


* You | 
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You could educate them. Or- ſhall we — te can ? * 
do You admit this to be true? 


HIr IAS. 
By no Means in the World. 
SOCRATES, . fi | 
Were you not able then to petſuace the Young Men at 
Sparta, that by the Help of Your Converſation they might 
make greater Advances in Virtue, than ever they could 
hope to do from the Company and Converſe of their Fa- 
thers? Or could you not perſuade thoſe Fathers, that they 
would do better to commit the Inſtruction of their Sons to 
Your Management, than to undertake that Care Themſelves, 
if they had any affectionate Regard for their Offspring ? 
For it could not be that they envy'd their Children the 
Attainment of the Higheſt Excellence in Virtue, 


HIPIAS. 


| T have no Suſpicion of their envying them fuck a an At- 
tainment. 


| SocrtaATEs. | 
Well now; and Sparta is really governed by Good Laws 
Hiyeeras. 


7 Who makes a Doubt of it? 
SOCRATES, 


| Very well; and in Citys goyerned by Good Mme the 
baden Value is ſet on Virtue. 10 


; * * HIrrIAs, 1 Fre 
— dels * a 1s 


E SOCRATES, 
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and the Latin, Sicule dapes, 


SOCRATES. 
And how to teach Virtue to Others Vou know beſt of 
All Men. 
HirPIAs. 
By much, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 
Now the Man, who knows beſt how to teach and im- 
part to Others the Art of Horſemanſhip, of all Countrys 
in Greece would not ſuch a Man meet with moſt Honour, 
and acquire moſt Wealth, in Theſſaly, and wherever elſe 
this Art was cultivated moſt ? 
HIP PIAS. 
Tis probable he would. 
SocxAr ESV. 

And will not the Man, who is capable of delivering tha 
moſt valuable Inſtructions with regard to Virtue, meet with 
moſt Honour, and pick up moſt Money too, if he be That 
way inclined, in Sparta, and every other Grecian. City go» 
verned by good Laws ? But in ** Sicily, my Friend, ra- 
ther do you ſuppoſe, or at Inycum? Ought we, Hip- 


pias, to give Credit to this? for if You ſay it, we muſt 
believe. | 


_ Huievplas. 


* See the Beginning of Plato's Meno. | 
23 The Sicilians were as infamous for Luxury, as the Spartans were. 
illuſtrious for Virtue. Whence the Groek Proverb, Led rie 5 


H IPNIA S.. * 


HIPPIAS. 

The Truth is, Socrates, that the Spartans. hold it Sa- 
2 to make no Innovation in their Laws; and to educate 
their Vouth in no other Way, than what is agreeable to 
their Ancient Ulages, | £4 


SOCRATES. 


How ſay you? do the Spartans hold it Sacred, not to do 
what is right, but to do the Contrary ? 


HIP IAS. 


I would not ſay any ſuch thing, not I, Socrates. 
| SOCRATES, 


Would not they do right then to educate their Sons in 
the Better Way, and not in the Worſe ? 


HieyPias. 


Tis true, they would: but the Laws do not permit 
them to have their Youth educated 2 Foreigners, or after 


This Sacred Authority, which the Spartans attributed to the Laws 
of their Country, was owing partly to the Sanction given to thoſe Laws 
by the Delphian Oracle; as appears from Xenophon's ſhort Obſervations 
upon the Lacedemonian Polity ; and partly to the Sanction of an Oath 
taken by their Anceſtors, thro a Stratagem of Lycurgus, to maintain his 
Laws inviolable: for which ſee Plutarch's Life of that Le giſlator, to- 
wards the End. a 


The Manner of the Spartan Education may be ſeen at large in Cra- 
gius de Repub. Lacedem. Lib. 3. 

The Spartans, above all People being attached to the ancient Con- 
ſtitution of their Government and Laws, were extreamly jealous of hav- 
ing a Taft introduced among them for Foreign Manners and Faſhions ; 
becauſe they were well aware, that by this Means an 1 Eſſential Change 

| E 2 K 5 in 
4 
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a Foreign Mode. For, be aſſured, if any Foreigner ever 
acquired Wealth at Sparta by teaching or inſtructing their 
Youth, much more ſo ſhould I: ſince they take great Plea- 
ſure in hearing my Diſſertations, and give me high Enco- 
miums: but in the Affair of Education, the Law, as I ſaid, 
does not permit them the Benefit of My Inſtructions. 
0 SOCRATES. 

T he Law, Hippias, do you ſuppoſe miſchievous to the 

Publick, or beneficial ? 
HIPPIAS. 

Tis inſtituted, I preſume, for the Benefit of A Publick: 
but ſometimes, where the Frame of the Law is bad, It proves 
a Public Miſchief. = 2 


SOCRATES. 

Well; but do not Legiſlators always frame the Law with 
a View of procuring for the Publick the+ greateſt Good? 
and becauſe without Law twere impoſſible to live in a State 
of Order and good Government. et 

HI IAS. nt e 

Without Doubt, they do. 
DOCRATES. 

When Thoſe therefore, who undertake the 3 Lows; 

fi of procuring Good, Ra have miſſed their End, and 

erred 

in their Conflitution would gradually follow and take place. This Jea- 

louſy of theirs they carried to ſuch a Height, that they ſuffered no Fo- 

reigner, or Perſon of Foreign Education, to take up his conſtant Re- 


fidence in Sparta; nor any of their own People to reſide for any 
conſiderable Length of Time in Foreign Countrys. | 


- 
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erred from good Goyernment and Law. Or How oy jo” 
otherwiſe ? \ 


HieyPias. | 
| Accurately ſpeaking, Socrates, I muſt own the Thing is 
fo : but Men are not uſed. to affix ſuch a — to the | 
Word, Law. 
SOCRATES. | 
Do you ſpeak of Men who know what Law means, of 
of Men who want that Knowlege ? | 


HiyyPlas. 
4 * of the Bulk of Mankind, the Multitude. 
SOCRATES, WR 
Are Theſe fuch as know the Truth of Things, this 
Multitude ? . 
n 46 : 
| Certainly, not. 
SOCRATES. 


But Thoſe who have that Knowlege, the Wiſe, hold That, 
which is more Beneficial, to be in Reality, and according 
to the Truth of Things, more a Law to all Men, than what 
is leſs Beneficial. Do not You agree with them. in this ? 

. -SHrPeras. . een 

1 agree, chat! in Reality ſo it is. 

5 SOCRATES - 
Is not the Nature and the Condition of every 7 Thing ſuch, 


as Thoſe hold it to be, who -are really Knowing in the 
| he... EEE 


Hipeias. 
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WY, | HIPIAS. 

Undoubtedly. 

SOCRATES, 

Now to the Spartans, you tay, an Education under You 
a Foreigner, and after a Foreign Manner, would be more 
beneficial, than to be educated after the . of their 
own . 


HI IAsõò. 
And 1 ſay what is True. 
SocRAT ES. 
And That, which is more beneficial, is more a Law. This 
you ſay likewiſe, Hippias. | 
HI IAS. 
I have admitted it ſo to be. 
SOCRATES, | 
According therefore to Your Account, to have the Sons 
of the Spartans educated under Hippias, is more agreeable 
to Law ; and their Education under their Fathers is more 
repugnant to Law; ſuppoſing that from You they whole 
receive Advantages really greater, 
Hiepias. 
And ſo indeed would they, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. 
Now From hence it follows, that the Spartans violate the 
Law, in not making You Preſents of Money, and commit- 
ting their Sons to Your Care. | 


HipPIAS. 


HIPPIA S. 
Hiyeras, < 

Be it ſo: For you ſeem to argue thus in My Favour ; and 

it is not My Buſineſs to controvert your Argument. 
SOCRATES, 

Violaters of the Law then, my Friend, we find theſe 
Spartans, and That in the moſt important Article too; 
Theſe, who are thought to be the greateſt Obſervers of it. 
— But in the Name of the Gods, Hippias, of what Kind 
are thoſe Diſſertations, for which they give you thoſe high 
Encomiums ? and upon what Topicks do they take that great 
Pleaſure in hearing you harangue ? No Doubt, they muſt 
be the ſame, in which You have ſo much excellent Know- 


lege; thoſe, which relate to the Stars and the Phznomena 
of the Sky. 
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HtPPIAS. 


* They by no Means endure to hear a Word u pon 
Theſe Wee 


SOCRATES. 


„ The Polity of the Spartans was contrived with a View of mak- 
ing them a military People, For this Reaſon, the mechanical and ne- 
ceſſary Arts were left to Servants and Slaves; and Such Part only of the 
Liberal Kind was admitted amongft them, as contributed to Military 
Skill, or fitted them for the Toils and the Stratagems of War. But 
Philoſophy and the Sciences are ſaid to- have been wholly excluded. 
Many Paſſages from the Ancients in Preof of this are collected by the 
Annotators on Ælian. Vas. Hiſt. L. 12. C. 50. and by Nic. Craig. i in his 
Treatiſe before- cited, L. 3. Perhaps, however, it was only ſo in Ap- 
pearance: It may be worth while to examine and conſider well what 
Plato ſays on this Subject in his Protagoras, pag. 342. 
8 
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SOCRATES. 


"Sit they take Pleaſure in hearing a ae dne 
Subject * Geometry. 


HIT I As. 
Not at all: for Many of the Spartans know not even the 
Common Rules of Arithmetick ; nay, ſcarcely, I may ſay, 
how to reckon, ls 64; 3 
| \ SOCRATES. , - "# 
They are fs from e then to hear you dice 
on the Nature of Numbers and Accounts. 


Hiri. 


-,* Ins Mathematical Sciences are hare emigierezed; riot as they ſtand 
ranked in their natural Order, beginning with the moſt ſimple and fun- 
damental; but in an Order inverted, beginning with the higheſt or firſt 
in Dignity, to which the Others ſerve as Steps. This is done with 
great Propriety, For 'tis agreeable to the uſual Politeneſs and Addreſs of 
Socrates, to preſume at firſt that the Diſſertations of Hippias were of the 
nobler and more learned Kind; and then, finding it otherwiſe, to deſcend 
gradually to the Mention of thoſe Mathematical Subjects which were 
the meaneft, The Science indeed of Mack, in the Order of Things, 
as well as in that of Teaching, comes after the Science of Arithmeticł, 

according to the Platonic Doctrine: yet perhaps it is placed the*7aft, 
as if loweſt in Dignity, becauſe, the Subject of it being Sound, a Thing 
ſenſible, external and paſſing, it is farther removed from the Science of 
Mind than pure Arithmetick, the Subject of which is abſtract Number, 
a Thing Mental and eternal. It is alſo true, that the Heavenly Bodys, 
the Subjects of A/tronomy, are not Mental, nor in a proper Senſe eternal: 

yet, becauſe they are the Great and moſt comprebenſive Parts of Na- 
ture, the Primary Diviſion of the Univerſe, obvious to Sight; and alſo 
becauſe they are permanent and undecaying, giving us an Image of Eter- 
nity; therefore the Science, converſant about Theſe, is 79 the is FR 
hetd the nobie/} of thoſe called Mathematical, 


12 * 


HA. 
Very far from That, by Jupiter. ' . 4 * 
SOCRATES. 


The Subjects, then, I warrant you, are T Choſe, upon 
which You are able to diſſert, divide and diſtinguiſh, with 
the greateſt Accuracy of all Men; concerning the Power 
of Letters and Sy n of Harmony and Rythms. 

HIP IAS. 


What Harmonys, or what Letters, my Good Man, do 
They concern themſelves about ? 


 SocraATEs. 


wall; what Are the Subjects then, upon which they at- 
tend to you with ſo much Pleaſure to Themſelves, and fo 
much Commendation of You ? "Tell me your Self, ſince I 


cannot find it out. 
[163094333  Hieeras, 


The Spartans were not more remarkable for a Contempt of Gram- 
mar and Mathematicks, than was Hippias for his Sill in thoſe Sciences; 
as appears from the ſhorter Dialogue called by His Name. This Part of 
the Introduction, the third and laſt; receives much Grace from both 
theſe Circumſtances. For the Mention of the Sciences here in this 
Manner, with a Mixture of Compliment and Humour, ſeems to ariſe na- 
turally from the Character of the Perſon: with whom Socrates is con- 
verſing, and from that of the People who are the preſent Subject of this 
Part of their Converſation, Plato uſes ſuch exquiſite Art in the Oe- 
conomy of his Dialogues,” that whatever is brought upon the Carpet 
appears to fall in naturally : at the ſame time that all the Circumſtances 
of it harmoniſe together ; and every Particular contributes to carry on 
his Deſigns, either the principal or ſubordinate ; being indeed pur- 
pee introduced for the Sake of Theſe. 


F 
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HIT IAS. 

Concerning the Genealogys, O Socrates, of the Herdes 
and of Men; concerning the Migration of Tribes, and ſet- 
tling of Colonys; the Antiquity and firſt Foundation of 
Citys; in a Word, concerning every thing in Ancient Story, 
they hearken to me with the utmoſt Pleaſure. So that 1 
have been obliged to ſtudy thoſe Things my Self for Their 
Sakes, and to perfect my ſelf in all that Sort of Knowlege. 

; SOCRATES. 

| By Jove, Hippias, it was foftunate for You, that the 
Spartans take no Pleaſure in hearing a Man reckon up Our 
| Archons from the Time of Solon. For if they did, the 
perfecting your ſelf in ſuch a Catalogue would put you te 
no little Trouble. | 

HIP IAS. 


Why ſo, Socrates? Upon hearing Fifty Names repeated 
only Once, I will undertake to remember them. 


„ Deen 
0 This was the Ara of the Athenian Greatneſs. For the Lenity of 
Solon's Laws, the Limitation which they gave to the. formidable Power 
of a perpetual Senate, and the Popular Liberty which they eſtabliſhed, 
produced in the People ſuch a Spirit; the Conſequenee always of Lenity 
in the Government, Legal Liberty, and a Share of Power; that Athens 
ſoon grew able to rival Sparta, and to be her Competitor for the chief 
Sway and Leading in the General Affairs of Greece. Plato here there- 
fore intends a fine Compliment to his Country. That he could have no 
contrary View is evident; becauſe the Arcbons, or Chief Magiſtrates of 
Athens, had been elected annually, Nine in Number, 80 Years befote- 
the Archonſhip of Solon, when his Laws were inſtituted, Plato would not 
have bounded his Liſt of Archons with the Time of Solon, had his Inten- 
tion been to ſatyrize the Athenian Conſtitution ; as it may ſeem to Some, 
who imagine him in all things to be in Jeſt, and always Satyrical. 
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SOCRATES. 

It is true; but I did not conſider that you had an eX- 
cellent Memory. So, now I conceive the Reaſon, why in 
all Probability the Spartans are delighted with you: tis be- 
cauſe you know ſuch a Multitude of Things; and are of 
the ſame Uſe to Them, - that Old Women are to Children, 


to entertain them with the Recital of pretty Fables, and 
Old Storys. | 


8 


And by Jove, Socrates, upon a Manly Subject too, that of 
Beauty in Manners. For diſcourſing there lately of a com- 


pleat Rule of Manners becoming aYoungMan, I gained much 
Applauſe. 1 I take this Opportunity, to inform you, 


F 2 that 


» There is a Paſſage in the To, p. 56. of our Tranſlation, which may 


ferve to ſhew us the ſecret Meaning of This. Socrates there, with an 


Ironical Ambiguity, ſays to Jo, It ill becomes a Man, who is 4 Rhap- 
« ſodift, to be forgetful.” The obvious Import of which Words is only 
this, that cis neceſſary for a Rhapſodift io remember a great Number of 
Verſes : but, in their latent Senſe, they allude to the common Proverb, 
that Liars angie to baue good Memorys: a Proverb, which the Romans 
probably borrowed from the Greeks ; as it is certain that We Engliſb 
derived it from the former, See Eraſm. Adag. Chil. 2. Cent. 3. N. 74. 
The ſame Alluſion ſeems to be here couched under an Acknowlege- 
ment of To's uncommon Degree of Memory, carrying with it this con- 
cealed Meaning I had forgot that you were a great Liar, and therefore 
a proper Perſon to relate Falſhaods for Truth. This Interpretation is 
confirmed by the ſtrong Hint given immediately after, that thoſe an- 
cient Traditionary Storys current amongſt the Greeks, on which their 
Religion was founded, were falfe and meerly fabulous. But the double 
Meaning is more abſcure in this Place than in the other, for the Ln 
given in the Argument to this Dialogue, p. 10. 


5 
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that I have a Diſſertation upon this Subject, extremely beau- 
tiful, finely framed in every reſpect, but particularly admi- 
rable for the Choice of Words. The Occaſion, or Way 
of introducing my Diſcourſe, is This: After the Taking of 
Troy, Neoptolemus is ſuppoſed to aſk Advice of Neſtor; and 
to inquire of him, what Courſe of Life a Young Mawought 
to follow, in order to acquire Renown and Glory. Upon 
this, Neſtor ſpeaks, and lays down a great many excellent 
Precepts concerning the Beauty of Manners and a well-re- 
gulated Life. This Diſſertation .I exhibited' at Sparta; 
and three Days hence am to exhibit the Same here at Athens, 
in the School of Phidoſtratus, together with ſeveral other 
Pieces of mine, worth the Hearing. I do it at the Requeſt 
of Eudicus, the Son of Apemantus. You will not fail, I 

32 The Sophiſts were remarkably curious upon this Head. The 
Words, which they affected to uſe, were the ſmooth, the ſoft, and 
the delicate ; the pompous, and the highly-compound ; the ſplendid, 
the florid, the figurative and poetical ; the quaint, and the uncommon z 
the antique, and obſolete ; with many new ones of their own” Inven- 
tion ; all in ſhort, which any way ſerved to pleaſe the Senſe; 'or amuſe 
the Fancy, without informing the Underſtanding. Inſtances of all 
which are recorded in the Ancient Criticks, and may be ſeen collected, 
many of them, by Creſollius in Theat. Rbet. L. 3. C. 23. As to the Dic- 
tion of Hippias in particular, it is repreſented by Maximus Tyrius, C. 23. 
to have been empty and unmeaning, and his Eloquence void'of Solidity. 

33 This boaſted Diſſertation of Hippias was intitled Tewixog: as we 
learn from Ph:ileftratus, in whoſe Time it appears to have been extant, 
The Plan of Manners, which it laid down, if we may conjecture from 
the Title, was taken from the Characters of the Heroes in Homer's 1lrad, 


chiefly from that of Achilles, Hippias's Favourite, See the ſhorter Dia- 
logue, called by His Name. 1 8 


HI PPI AS. 1 
hope, being preſent at it your Self, and bringing Others 
with you to be of the Audience, Such as are n Jodges 


of Performances of this Kind. 
| SOCRATES. 


We ſhall do. b, Hippias; if ſo it pleaſe God. But at 
preſent anſwer me a ſhort Queſtion relating to your Diſſer- 
tation. For you have happily reminded me. You muſt 
know, my F riend, that a ** certain Perſon ' puzzled me 
lately, in a Converſation we had together ; after I had been 
inveighing againſt ſome Things for their Baſeneſs and Defor- 
mity, and praiſing ſome other Things for their Excellence 
and Beauty; by attacking me with Theſe Queſtions, in a very 
inſolent Manner. Whence came You, Socrates, ſaid he, to 
© know what Things are beautiful, and what are otherwiſe ? 
« 35 For can you tell me now, What the Beautifull is? ” —1T, 

: Far: ; thro 

This certain Perſon was no other, than that Divine Principle 
within the Mind, by Us commonly called Conſcience ; never failing 
either to blame or commend a Man, who inwardly attends to it, after 
any thing ſaid or done by Himſelf, It is very probable, that Lord 
Shaftſbury had from hence the firſt Hint of that Practice, ſo much 
recommended by him in his Treatiſe entitled So/zloquy, that of divid- 
ing our ſelves into Two Perſons, taking our ſelves to Taſk, and queſtion- 
ing our ſelves. For, tho many Ancient Writings, particularly the Di/- 
ſertations of Epictetus by Arrian, abound with Examples of ſome ſuch 
Kind of Exerciſe ; yet This Inſtance of Self- Examination, given us 
here by Plato, is moſt of all exactly and literally the Same with That 
deſcribed by his Noble modern Diſciple. See Characteriſt. vol. 1. p- 
168, 169, 198. 

35 Plato has finely contrived to introduce immediately. his Inquiry 


concerning the Sovereign Beau. by the Mention of this Diſſertation 
concerning 
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thro the Meanneſs of my Knowlege found my ſelf at a Loſs, 
and had nothing to anſwer him with any Propriety. 8g 
quitting his Company, I grew angry with my ſelf, re- 
proached my ſelf, and threatened, that, as ſoon as ever I 
could meet with Any of You Wiſe Men, I would hear what 
he had to ſay upon the Subject, and learn, and ſtudy it 
thoroughly; and That done, would return to my Queſ- 
tioner, and battle the Point with him over again. Now 
therefore, as I ſaid, you are come happily for Me. Give 
me ample Information then accordingly, cancerning the 
Nature of the Beautifull itfelf : and endeavour to be as ac- 
curate as poſſible in your Anſwers to what I ſhall aſk you: 
that I may not be confuted a ſecond time, and deſervedly 
again Jaught at. For You underſtand the Queſtion, no 
Doubt, perfectly well. To You ſuch a Piece of Knowlege 
can be but a little one, amongſt the Multitude of thoſe, 
which You are Maſter of. 
85 HIP PIAsãò. 


Little enough, by Jove, Sacrates.; and eig of any 
Value at all. 


SOCRAT EVS. 
The more eaſily then ſhall I learn it; and not be con- 
futed or puzzled any more upon that Point by Any Man. 


HIrpIAS. 
concerning the Beauty of Manners ; on purpoſe to have an Opportunity 
of inculcating This Leſſon — that without ſuch a Previous Inquiry *tis 
impoſſible to know, What Manners are Beautiful—for he taught, that 


the Science of Morals depended on the Prime Science, that of Mind. See 


the latter Part of that admirable Speech, ſpoken by Socrates, in tile 


Nen um. 
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HI PIASs. é 

Not by Any Man. For otherwiſe would My Skill be 
mean, 45. nothing beyond Vulgar Attainment. 

SOCRATES. 

Twill be a brave Thing, by Juno, Hippias, to get the 
Better of the Man, as You promiſe me we ſhall. But ſhall 
I be any Obſtacle to the Victory, if I imitate His Manner, 
and, after you have anſwered ſome Queſtion of mine, make 
Objections to your Anſwer ; for the Sake only of more 
thorough Information from You : for I have a tolerable 
Share of Experience in the Practice of making Objections. 
It it be no Difference therefore to You, I ſhould be glad to 
have the Part of an Objector allowed me, in order to be 
made a better * of the Subject. 


HIP IAS. 


Take che Part of an ObjeQor then: for, as J fd juſt 
now, tis no very knotty Point, that which You inquire 
about. I could teach you to anſwer Queſtions much more 


difhcult 


35 The Meaning, is, that he was accuſtomed to the Practice of rea- 
foning with Himſelf, taking Exceptions to the Account of Things given 
by Fancy or Opinion, and diſputing all the plauſible Appearances of the 
One, and poſitive Afertions of the Other. Plato by this Paſſage pre- 
pares us for that Part of the Dialogue, upon which we are juſt en- 
tring: where Socrates argues in the Perſon of his A ATM N, the Re- 
firaining and Wntrouling Power within him; and Hippias ſpeaks the 
Part of Fancy: in the Petſon of whom this. Sophiſt commends, as 


ſupremely Beautiful and Amiable, ſuch Things as Fancy is uſed to paint 
in thoſe Colours; and exhibits them in the ſame Order, in which they 
uſually recommend themſelves to the Mind, 
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difficult than this, in ſuch a Mater, that None ſhould 


ever be able to refute you. 
SOCRATES, 
O Rare! what Good News you tell mel! But come, ſince 
You bid me your Self, I will put my ſelf in the Place of 
my Antagoniſt, try to be what He is, to the beſt of my 
Power, and in His Perſon begin to queſtion you. Now if 
He were of the Audience, when you exhibited that Diſſer- 
tation, which you talk of, concerning the Beauty of Man- 
ners, after he had heard it through, and You had done 
ſpeaking, This Point rather than any other would be upper- 
moſt in his Mind to queſtion you upon, This relating to 
the Beautifull : for he has a certain Habit of ſo doing : and 
thus would he introduce it. — © Elean Stranger | I would 
ce aſk you, whether it is not by having Honeſty, that Honeſt 
« Men are Honeſt ? —Anſwer now, Hippias, as if He 
propoſed the Queſtion, 
Hieetas. 
I ſhall anſwer It is by their having Honeſty. | 
SocRAT Es. 


Is not This ſome certain Thing then, run Honeſty 7 | 
H1PPIASs ofa 


Clearly ſo. 


SOCRATES. | 
And is it not likewiſe by their having Wiſdom, that Wit 
Men are Wiſe? and by having Good in them, that all Good 


Things are Gcod ? 


n 


HIPPIAS: 
4 


HIPPIAS. 
Hir r IAS. 


Without Diſpute. 


SOCRATES. 
And are not Theſe ſome certain real Things ? for they 
are not ſurely Non-Entitys, by whoſe intimate Preſence with. 
other Things thoſe Things are what they are. 
_ Hiyeias 

Undoubtedly, real Things. 

SOCRATES. 

I aſk you then, whether all Things, which are Beautiful, 
are not in like manner Beautiful by their having Beauty ? 
Hiepias. + 
They are, be. their having Beauty. 

SOCRATES, 
Some Sertüd rel Thing, this Beauty. 
| Hipeias. 
But what is to come of all this ? 
 SockaTEs + | 

Tell me now, Friend Stranger, will he ſay, What this 

Thing i * this Beauty, or the Beautifull. 
 Hieetas. 

Does 1 not the Propoſer of this Queſtion deſire to have it 

told him, What i is Beautiful? 


A real Thing. 


SOCRATES. 

u This is levelled againſt Thoſe, who ang that Mind and 
the Objects of Mind have no Real Being; attributing Reality to Nothing 
but That, which they are able alf raiv xeporv xabiotar, ſays Plato, 
(Theztet. p. 155.) to tale fa Hold of with their Hands; or, at leaſt, 
which i is the Object of one or * of their Senſes. 
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SOCRATES, | 
I think not, Hippias: but to have it told him, What 
the Beautifull is. — Ive 


| 181 4 1 © ceo 1 2. 
How does This differ from That? 
SOCRATES. | 
Do you think there is no Difference betwica than * 
HIPP IAG. 
There is not Any. 00 
SQCRATES. 


You certainl) y know better. Obſerve, my good Friend, 
what the Queſtion is. For he aſks you, not what is Beau- 
tiful, but what is The Beautiſull. 

HII AS. 

1 apprehend you, honeſt Friend. And to That Queſtion, 
What is The Beautifull, I ſhall give an Anſwer, ſuch a one 
as never can be confuted. For be aſſured, Socrates, if the 
Truth muſt be told, a Beautiful Maiden! is the rr Beau- 
tiful. 


Socnary OT ny 
An excellent Anſwer, *? by the Dog, Hippias 3 and ſuch 


1 a 


The Greek, as it is printed, is aue But POT Senfe, as we 
apprehend, not admitting an Adverſative Adverb, the true Reading pro- 
bably is «eos or ojpr—@bpecs, that is, Look cleſa, or near: for the Attic 
Writers uſed the Word ae to. ſignify the ſame with. «[yvs;, See Maupe- 
crat. p. 130, 131. Ed. Gronov. 

Plato has in his Dialogues drawn the picture of his Hera wich an; 
Exactneſs ſo minute, that he ſeems not to have omitted the leaſt Pecu - 
n 
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a one, as cannot fail of being applauded. Shall I then, in 
anſwering thus, have anſwered the Queſtion aſked me ? _ 
that fo well, as not to be refuted ? | 
Hels. i 

Hos ſhould you be refuted, Socrates, in avowing That, 
which is the Opinion of all the World; and the Truth of 
which All who hear you will atteſt? 

| SocnarThs. 

Be it ſo then, by all Means. But now, Hippias, let me 
alone to reſume the Queſtion, with Your Anſwer to it, by 
my Self. The Man will interrogate me after this Manner. 

W G 2 (34 | — A n- 


liarity in ename Goprerſiticn of that Great Man, Of this we have 
here an Inſtance very remarkable. Socrates, it ſeems, in common Diſ- 
courſe uſed frequently to ſwear by Brute Animals. The different Reaſons 
which have been aſſigned for his ſo doing, and the various Cenſures paſſed 
on him, may be ſeen collected by Menage in Not. ad Laert. p. qa, gz. 
M. Maſiæu in the firſt Tome of Les — de I Acad. des Inſcript. & Belles 
Lett. p. 20 5. and by M. du Soul in Not. ad Lucian. vol. 1. p. 556. Ed. 
Hemfterbus. Thus much is evident, that the Cretan had a Law or 
Cuſtom, introduced amongſt: them by Rhadamanthus, to uſe that very 
Kind of Oaths ; on purpoſe to avoid naming, on every trivial Occaſion, 
the Gods in whom they believed. See the Authors cited by Olearius 

in Not. ad Philoſtrat. p. 257. n. 22. That the great Athenian Philo» 
Jopher- followed in This the Example of the old Cretan Fudge and Law- 
giver, is the Opinion of Porphyry, in L. 3. de Abſtinent, N 16. and indeed 
is in the higheſt Degree probable; becauſe we find Secrates ſwearing 
by the very ſame Species of Animals, adjured commonly by the Cretans. 
The Dog is named the moſt frequently in the Oaths of Both; probably 
becauſe Domeftic, and the moſt frequently in Sight when they were 
talking. See the Scholle on Arifoph, Au. Y. 5 f. and Suidas in voce 


22 ogg. 
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1 — Anſwer me, Socrates, and tell me, if there be any 
4 ſuch Thing as the Beautifull itſelf, to -whoſe Preſence is 
- owing the Beauty of all thoſe Things, which you call Beau- 

tiful. Then ſhall I anſwer him thus; — A beautiful 


Maiden 


| || 4 The Greek is, ei 7: ig &UTo T9 xanv. nn the Attic Writers 
1 £4 has often the Force of an Adverb of Interrogation, ſignifying © 4phe- 
„ « ther ;” like the Engliſh Particle“ if.“ This is one of the many 
Idioms of our Language, correſponding with thoſe of the ancient Attic 
4 | Greek, But this Idiom ſeems not to have been well known, or at leaſt 
1 not here obſerved, by any of the Tranſlators : for they all interpret this 
4 Part of the Sentence in a Conditional Senſe, making ei a Conditional Con- 
4 junction. Nor does it indeed appear to have been better knowr' to thoſe 
. old Tranſcribers of the Original, from whoſe Copys are printed the 
4 Editions we have of Plato. For their Ignorance in this Point ſeems to 
L have occaſioned thoſe re pas of the Text, taken Notice of in the 
4 two following Notes. 
+: The whole Sentence in the preſent Editions ſtands thus: "16 ot 
&@ TDargares, @TOKg Es * TAUTH var d ene RANG e 4 Th ig ν T0 d- 
Aov, Tayr dy ty x; In the latter Part of this Sentence there is un- | 
doubtedly an Omiſſion; which we ought to ſupply thus; AI O ravr dn 
ein xa, as we read ih the Sentence following, where ae repeats 
the Terms of the Queſtion : or rather, Q . x. . the Dative Caſe hav- 
ing been uſed by Sccrates juſt before, when he Rated the Cots 


firſt, 
rag ioc . 


The Greek is printed thus: EY & dy ig, 074 ei 

4 £51 d, ©. TauT dy tin xara. But the Senſe evidently requires us to 

expunge the Word « before wager, and to read, — r. wapliveg nary. 

xa eg, x. r. A. The Author of this Interpolation, no doubt, intend- 

ed to make this Sentence anſwer to the former; and thus compleated 

the Series of Blunders, which aroſe gradually from that Ignoranee of the 

5 Attic Idiom, uſed in the former Sentence, of Which we accuſed the 
1 Tranſcribers in Note 40. This laſt Blunder has been the Source of 

1 another, a moſt ridiculous one, _ by Auguftinus Nipbus, in a Latin 
/ | Treatiſe 

2 


HIPPIA'S. "A 
Maiden is That Beautifull, to whoſe Preſence thoſe other 
Things owe their Beauty. 


Hieyeras. 


* Well; and do You imagine, after This that he will 
ever r of nn Jn 2 or ABN to note Your An- 


{wer 
Treatiſe de Pulebre. His . in the former Part of that Work, is 
to illuſtrate the Greater Hippias of Plato. In Purſuance of which he 
thinks it incumbent on him, in the firſt place, to prove the Excellence 
of ſome Particular Beauty ; ſuch as may beſt ſhew, we preſume he 
means, the Perfection of the Ideal Pattern. For this Purpoſe, he po- 
litely and gallaatly urges the following Argument, manifeſtly borrowed 
from the Error complained of in this Note: If the Princeſs Joan of 
Arragon be beautiful without a Fault, then there muſt be Something 
<« abſolutely beautiful in the Nature of Things : But None can. deny the 
< faultleſs Beauty of the Princeſs Joan: Therefore, &c.” And in 
Proof of his laſt Poſition, he gives us a long Detail of the Charms of 
that Princeſs ; ſuch as, beſides the Beautys of her Mind and Sweetneſs 
of her Manners, her Golden Locks, Blue Eyes, Dimpled Chin, Fe. 
&c. &c. from Head to Foot. 

n Hippias was intirely a Stranger to the Theory of Mind, and had 
never thought or heard of any Univerſal Principle in Nature; conſe- 
quently, had no Conception of any other Beauty, than what was exter- 
nal, and exiſted in Things Particular. Not only therefore did he miſ- 
take the Queſtion propoſed by Socrates; but every Explication, given of 
it afterwards, he adapted to thoſe Notions, with which his Mind was pre- 
poſſeſſed. Thus, the Character of the Beautifull, which Socrates here de- 
ſcribes, in order to ſhew Hippias the Abſurdity of his Firſt Definition, 
ſerves, we find, but to confirm him in his Errors. It is clear therefore, 
that he underſtood this Deſcription in the Senſe of Lovers. For tho tis 
poſſible he never might have felt the ſweet Enthuſiaſm of Love, he had 
been a. great Dabbler, we know; in Poetry (See Plato's Leſſer Hip- 
Piat ;) and Poets in all Ages have agreed in repreſenting all the her of 
ENS of Lovers almoſt in the ſame Manner. The Sentiment, 


which: 
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ſwer concerning the Thing Beautiful not a juſt iAnſiver ? 
or if he ſhould attempt it, that he would not be ridiculous ? 
SocrATEs. 

That he will attempt it, Friend, I am well aſſured: but 
whether in ſo doing he will be ridicytons will appear in 
the Attempt itſelf. However, I'll tell you, what He _ 
lay. 

HirPias. 

Tell me then. 

SockaTes f | 

How pleaſant you are, Socrates | he will fay. Is not a 
beautiful Mare then a Thing Beautiful ? commended as ſuch 
even by the Divine Oracle. What ſhall we anſwer, Hip- 


plas ? 


which Hippias had in his Mind, is, with the greateſt Propriety of che 
Place and of the Objects, thus expreſſed by Virgil, 3 


Phyllidis adventu noſtræ nemus omne virebit. 


Eel. 7. 5. 59. 


At Phyllis dear Approach, through all the Grove 
Each Tree ſhall deck him in his gayeſt Green. 


+ The Oracle, here meant, is recorded at large by Yo. Tzetzes, 
Chil. 9. cap. 291. of which ang the following Verſe relates to the 
preſent Subject, 


"IT Opnixzees 5 Acer dν¹ . Te yoraiees. 


The Dames of Sparta, and the Mares of Thrace” 
Excell * the Females of their Rind. 
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pias ? Shall we not acknowlege, that a Mare is beautiful 

likewiſe ?* meaning a Beautiful Mare. For indeed how 

ſhould we dare deny, that a Beautiful Thing is beautiful ? 
H1eelas. 

True, Socrates. And, no Monte the God right] y gave 
that Commendation : for with Us too there are Mares 
ann beautiful. 

«191 SOCRATES. 


Out of this the Grecians, with a lite Alteration made a Proverb, cus- 
rent amongſt them, 


"I'Tov Oro Tam, Aax#dauuoviyy T6 Quaite. 


| A Spartan Dame, and a Theſſalian Mare. 
See Barthins on Claudian. de 4 Conf. Hon. ad J. 543. pag. 697. 


Hence it aroſe in Time, that the Words of the Oracle itſelf ſuffered a 
Change; and inſtead of G was ſubſtituted Gzrozanai:; with which 
Alteration we find the Oracle cited again by the ſame Tzerzes, Chil. 10. 
C. 330. That the former Word is the true Reading, and the latter a 
Corruption, rather than the Reverſe of this, is probable from the Au- 
thority of a Writer, the moſt ancient of thoſe who cite this Oracle, 
Eufebius, in Prep. Ev. L. 5. C. 27. pag. 132. Ed. R. Steph. 

We learn from Plutarch, vol. 2. p. 703. that the People of Elis 
carried their Mares into other Countrys, to be covered. "Tis probable 
therefore, that they encouraged only the Female Breed of that Animal 
at Home: efpecially if it be true what Pliny and Servius write, that 
Mares are better for a long Race. See the Annotators on Virgil, Georg. 
1. J. 59. The Eleans were undoubtedly thus curious about the Breed, 
on account of the Chariot Nacer in the Olympie Games; which were 
celebrated in Their Country, and from which they derived the Advan- 

tage of being ſuffered to ney a ann Peace, wo aus and 
Honour, | 


Ez 
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SO RATES. 
Very well now, will He ſay: but what, is not a ales | 


tiful Lyre too a Thing Beautiful ? Shall we allow it, Hip- 
plas ? 


HIrPIâAsò. 

Certainly. 

SOCRATES. 

After This he will fay, (for with tolerable Certainty I 
can gueſs he will, from my Knowlege of his Character; 3 
But what think you of a beautiful Soop- Pan, you Sim- 
pleton You ? is s not That a Thing Beautiful then? 


Hieeras. 
Et quas Elis opes ante porarat equis. 

| Propert, L. 1. El. 8. . 36. 
And by her Mares, ſo fleet in Race to run, 
The Wealth which Elis anciently had won. wo 


4 A negligent Reader will be apt to ſuppoſe, that the latter Three 
of theſe four Inſtances of Beauty exiſting in Particulars, the Maiden, 
the Mare, the Lyre, and the Scop-Diſb, are preſented to us by Plato, 
juſt as Chance offered them to his own Mind. But Plate is not ſo 
negligent a Writer. A Reader who is attentive, tho not converſant in 
the Depth of theſe Divine Writings, may obſerve. a Gradation of Ex- 
cellence in theſe Four Forms: the Firſt, intelligent and rational; the, 
Second, indued with Senſe, and an inward Principle of Life and Mo- 
tion; the Third, capable of producing Harmony, exciting the Afections, 
and influencing the Mind; the Laſt, capable only of fimple Sound, and 
miniſtring only to Uſes of the Body, But This is far from being the 
Whole of what is here intended. For Plato has, in all he writes, A 
Meaning much more deep and important. The Affair in Agitation is. 
no leſs, than the putting us upon Inquiry, and the giving us ſome 
Iof ght, into the Sovereign Beauty, with the ſeveral Kinds A 

ow 
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HIP IAS. 
Who is this Man, Socrates? I warrant, ſome unman- 
nerly and ill-bred Fellow, to dare mention Things ſo mean 
and contemptible, upon a Subject ſo noble and ſo reſpect- 


able. 


— 


. 


1 
Ir 
| 
i 
1 
4 
1 
4 
' 


SOCRATES. 
Now the Human Form, when excellent in the Kind, being by Nature 
the moſt pleaſing to Man, of all Forms external, is naturally pitched 
upon by Hippias, (who had no Notion of Univerſal Beauty, nor indeed 
of any other than Corporeal,) for the perfect Pattern or ju/t Standard 
of all Beauty: in which Senſe he at firſt underſtood the Queſtion. 
From hence Socrates takes Occaſion to ſuggeſt, what the Cauſe is of this 
pre-eminent Beauty of the Human Form : and to infinuate, that a Fine 
Woman, conſidered in any other View than as partaking of Reaſon and 
Underſtanding, is nothing ſuperior to an Irrational Animal, ſuch a one 
as is beautiful, with Affections mild and generous : that if, in the Con- 
ſideration of Beauty, not only Reaſon, but all inward Principle of Har- 
mony and Spring of Action, is left out of the Queſtion, / let the Body 
be ever ſo finely framed, or ever ſo delicate in its Compoſition, tis an 
Viſtrument fitted indeed to give Sounds which can ſtrike the Soul or en- 
tertain the Mind, but is nothing more; it is like the Zyre without the 
Muſician : that, if even this Reference to Sou! and Mind be ſuppoſed 
wanting, if there be no Fineneſs of the Organs adminiſtring to Senſe 
and Reaſon, and the Beauty lye but Skin-dvep, or at moſt preſenting an 
Idea of ſound Fleſh and healthy Bad. tis, in the natural Order of Things, 
but equal to a beautiful Soop-Diſb, filed with good Meat and well-made 
Soop.— This Interpretation, we preſume, will be admitted without Dif- 
ficulty by thoſe who are verſed in the Writings of the Ancient Philoſo- 
pbers. Nothing is more common with Them, than to compare Man 
not governed by Reaſon, in his Concupiſcible Affections, to Cattle, rot; 
Goc, and in his JraſtibÞ, to Wild Beaſts, 'Tois Inlog; The Me- 
taphor of the Tyre is uſed exactly in the ſame Senſe,/av it is here, by 
Plato in his Pbædo, p. 85, 86. and frequently by the Platonifts in Imi- 
tation of their Maſters See in 1 Por phyry, Atop, F. 19. Me- 
taphors 
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SOCRATES. 

Such is the Man, Hippias; not nice and * but a 
mean ſhabby Fellow, without Conſideration or Regard for 
Aught except This, in. every. Inquiry, —What' is True. — 
The Man, however, muſt have an Anſwer : and in order 
to it, F thus premiſe — If the Pan be made by a Good 
Workman, ſmooth, and round, and: wel-baked'; like. ſome 
of our handſome Soop-Pans with: two. Handles, thoſe which. 
hold ſix Coas, exceedingly beautiful in truth; iff he 
mean ſuch a Pan as Theſe: are, the Pan muſt be confeſſed! 
Beautiful, For how indeed could we, deny That to be 
beautiful, which has real Beauty? 

HIPIAS. 

By no Means, Socrates. 

| SOCRATES. 

Is. not a: beautiful Soop-Pan then, he will ſay, a Thing: 

Beautiful? Anſwer. 


[It 


taphors of near Aſſinity with that of the Pan, x576a, to- illuſtrate:the- 
ſame Thing which is here meant by it, are often uſed; by the Storcks: 
and Thoſe. who borrowed from Them; ſuch as. @cxos,, ayſeiory.. Nonareg. 
Cen by way of Diminutive, &c. The very ſame. Word, xureay in- 
Epictet. Ench, C. 3. Edit. Upton. (but in the common Editions; Cap.:8;Y 
has probably. a Reference to the ſame Metaphorical Meaning. This 
wall make a. great Propriety in the Application of the Verb: gigyur-thers: 
to Aga, which, otherwiſe, juſtly ſeems ſtrange to the late judicious Edi- 
tor of that Book; Dr. Simpſon. That whole. Ch apter receives, We: 
think, an additional Beauty from being ſeen in ſuch ».Light. 

47, According to the accurate Dr. Arbiubmot's Co „the A. 
tic x85 or x Was a. Meaſure conjalning;three Quantss. 80 that the: 
fine Tourenes, here mentioned, held 4 + Gallons. 


HIPPI AS. 
Hireras. 

Well then, Socrates; My Opinion of the Cafe is this: 
Even this Veſſel, if well and handſomely made, is a beau- 
tiful Thing likewiſe, But Nothing of this Kind deſerves 
to be mentioned as Beautiful, when we are ſpeaking of a 


Mare, and a Maiden, or any other Thing thus admirable 
for its Beauty. 


$9 


SOCRATES. 

So ; now I apprehend you, Hippias; when the Man aſks 
ſuch a Queſtion as that, we ate thus, it ſeenis, to anſwer 
him :—Honeſt Man | Are you ignorant how it was ſaid well 
by Heraclitus, © that the moſt beautiful Ape, in Compari- 
“ ſon with the * Human Kind, is a Creature far from beau- 
« tiful ? Juſt ſo, the moſt beautiful Soop-Pat is a Thing 
far from beautiful in Comparifon with the Maiden-Kind ; 


as it is ſaid by Hippias the Wiſe. ls it not thus, Hippias, 
that we muſt anſwer ? 


H 2 Hirrias. 

® In the Greek we read ay . But, that we ought to read 
e»bewriva ie, there is no Occaſion, we preſume, for any Arguments 
to prove, It will fufficiently appear from what is quoted prefently 
after from the ſame Heraclitus. For however dark or myſterious his 
Writings might have been, as we are told they were, yet there is no 
Reaſon to think he wrote abfurdly. But the Abſurdity was eaſily com- 
mitted by the Tranſcribers of Plat ;- who probably ſometimes did not 
well under his Meaning, certainly were not always very atten- 
tive to it. For we learn from Thoſe who are much converſant with 
anctent Manuferipts, that abgary often, and cou ſometimes, is 
written in this conciſe manner, azz. And no Error is more common 


in the Editions of Greek Authors, than ſuch as are occaſioned. by this, 
very Abbreviation, 
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4 . H1yeyeias, 
2 By all Means, Socrates : your Anſwer is perfectly right. 
7 SOCRATES. 


1 Mind me now: for upon This, I am well aſſured, He 
4 will ſay to me thus; © But ſuppoſe, Socrates, the Maiden- 
4 © Kind were to be ſet in Compariſon with the Goddeſs- 
| « Kind; would not the ſame Accident befall the Maidens 
ce in that Caſe, which happened to the Soop-Pans com- 

| f « pared with Them? Would not the faireſt Maiden appear 
ce fir from being beautiful ? Does not Heraclitus farther 
1 teach this very Doctrine, which Vou your ſelf muſt needs 

| < ;nfer 


49 The Greek is thus printed, oy ov erayn;, and by alt the Tranſlators. 
interpreted after this manner, 6“ That Heraclitus, whoſe Te ftumony you 
1 « cite : as if the Word pagrvuez was tacitly underſtood after eney1; 
Whether this Interpretation be agreeable to the Words of Plato, or not; 
1 we ſee it plainly repugnant to the Matter of Fact: for it was not Hip- 
pias, but Socrates himſelf, who had juſt before cited Heraclitus. Sup- 
poſing, however, that the Writings of this Philoſopher were cited fre- 
| quently by Hippias; and that poſſibly therefore the Meaning might be 
5 this, * He, whoſe Teſtimony you are uſed to cite,” yet the Alteration of 
4 the Word d, into O AN will, we preſume, to every attentive and judici- 
ors Reader appear to make better Senſe and Reaſoning. For the Say- 
8 ing of Heruclitus, which follows, as this Philoſopher znferred the Truth. . 
4 of it, by Analogy, from his Compariſon between Apes and Men; is. 

1 no leſs a proper Inference, in the fame Way of Reaſoning, from 
what Hippias had juſt before admitted to be his own Meaning, and the 
Amount of what he had ſaid concerning the Soop-Pan compared with. 
a beautiful Maiden. Our learned Readers will alſo obſerve the Con- 
ſtruction to be much eaſier, and more natural, when the Sentence 18. 
w thus 3 *H & Kai HoarAtiTog raur rr M, & RV CU ir. 
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| HIPPIA S. 61 
« infer to be true; that the Wiſeſt of Men, compared 
« with a God, will appear an Ape in Wiſdom and Beauty 
ce and every other Excellence ?”*—Shall we own, Hippias, 
the faireſt Maiden far from beautiful in-Compariſon with 
a Goddels ? 
HI IAS. 

Who, Wente would preſume to call This in 9 

SOCRATES. 

No ſooner then ſhall ; I have agreed with him in This, 
than He will laugh at me, and ſay, Do you remember, So- 
& crates, what Queſtion you was aſked?”* I do, I ſhall tell 
him; it was This; What Kind of Thing was the Beautifull 
< its Self?“ << When the: Queſtion then, he will ſay, con- 
« cerned the Beautifull its Self, your Anſwer was concern - 
« ing That which happens to be far from beautiful, accord- 
< ing to your own Confeſſion, as beautiful as it is. 80 

N | ei 

In this Quotation from Heraclitus Every one will diſcern the Ori- 

Zinal of that Thought in Mr. Pope's Eſſay on Man, 


Superior Beings, uben of late they ſaw 
A Mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law; 
Aamir'd ſuch Wiſdom in an Earthly Shape; 
And ſhow'd a Newton, - as We ſhow an. Ape. 


There is, however, we: imagine; ſome Difference in the Application. 
For the Meaning of Heraclitus; if Plats introduced him at all to the 
main Purpoſe of his Dialogue, wWas to inſinuate, that Reaſonings and 
Rules meerly human, that is, ſuch as were not true and good eternally; 
were but Apiſh and ridiculous Imitations of Right Reaſoning and True 
Law, which are purely of Divine Original. | 
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© it ſeems,” —ſhall 1 fay ? or what other Reply, my * 
do you adyiſe me to make him ? 
HIreT4As, 

I think, for My Part, you muſt reply in thoſe very 
Words. For, when he ſays, that the Human Kind, eom- 
pared with the Divine, is far from beautiful, without Doubt 
he will haye the Truth on his Side. 

SOCRATES. 


But were J to have aſked you at firſt This Queſtion, will 


he fay, © What is beautiful, and at the ſame time Far 


from beautiful ;”” and You were to have anſwered me in 
the Manner you did; would nat you in that Cafe have an- 
ſwered rightly? And does the Beautifull then its Self, by 
which every Other Thing is ornamented, and looks beauti- 
ful, whenever this Form of Beauty ſupervenes and inveſts 
it, imparting thus the Virtue of its Preſence, does This ſtill 
appear to you to be a Maiden, or a Mare, or a Lyre ? | 
Hreetas. 


5? We intirely agree with Monſ, Maucrey, in aſſigning the following 
Sentence to Hippias; tho all the other Tranſlations, with the printed 
Editions of the Greek, attribute it to Socrates. The Error ſeems to 
have ariſen from want of obſerving, that the Particle xa in Plato has 
frequently the Force of yag; and that xai &, tho. oftner v wer d, an- 
ſwers to the Latin ** enimuerd.” 

52 This refers to that Duplicity of the Human Soul, mentioned in 
Note 34. The Pythagoreans and Platonifts, in deſcribing Human Na- 
ture, preſent us often with the View of thoſe tvo d:fferent Principles 
in Man at the fame time, the Divine, and the meeriy Animal; by in- 
clining to one or other of Which he reſembles either a Priq or 4 
Brute : appioGug rig av, ſays Hieracles, x ν]ur us Twy Aru dug ran 
Com. in A. C. ad Y. 52. See likewiſe Lord Shafrſb. vol. 1. p. 184, 195. 
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HIP P IAS. 

Truly, Socrates, if This be the Queſtion which he aſks, 
it is the eaſieſt thing imaginable to anſwer it; and to tell 
him, What that beautiful- Thing is, by which other Things 
are ornamented; and which, by ſupervening and inveſt- 
ing them,. niakes them look beautiful. So that He muſt 
be a very ſimple: Fellow, and: intirely a Stranger to Things 
elegant and fine. For if you only anſwer him thus, © that 
« the Beautifull,, which He: inquires after, is nothing elſe 
« than: Gold, he will have no more to ſay, nor attempt 
ever to refute Sueh an Anſwer. Becauſe None of us can be 
inſenſible, that; wherever Gold be applied or ſuperinduced, 
let the Thing have looked ever ſo vile and ſordid before, 
yet then it will look beautiful, when tis inveſted or orna- 
mented: with. Gold. 

JOCR'ATES! 

| Yow have u Experience of the Man, Hippias; how un- 

yielding: he is, and: how! hard in admitting any Aſſertion. 
HII AS. 

What ſignifys That, Socrates? he muſt of Neceſlity ad- 
mit what isrightly-afferted;;. or, in not admitting it, expoſe 
Himſelf to Ridicule. 

| SockaTES. 
And yet will He be ſo far from admitting this Anſwer, 
my Friend, that he wil tteat Me with open Deriſion, and 
ſay to me, . You: that are ſo puffed up with the Opinion of 

#* your-own Skill * do N Phidias was a 
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«© Bad Workman ? ” And I believe I ſhall anſwer, that 


he was far from being ſo. 
HIPPIASV. 
You will agſwer rightly, Socrates. 
| SOCRATES. 

Rightly, without Diſpute. But He, when J have agreed 
with him that Phidias was a good Workman, will ſay, Do 
you imagine then, that Phidias was ignorant of That 
“ which you call the Beautifull ? * —© To what Purpoſe 
“ do you aſk This?“ I ſhall ſay. — © Becauſe Minerva's 
Eyes, will He reply, Phidias made not of Gold, nor yet 
ce the reſt of her Face; nor the Feet, nor the Hands nei- 
«© ther: tho ſhe would have looked handſomeſt, it ſeems, 
«© had ſhe been a Golden Goddeſs: but he made Theſe all 
« of Ivory. Tis evident, that he committed this Error 
ce thro Ignorance ; not knowing, that Gold it was, which 
« beautified all things, wherever it was applied. '—When 
he talks after this Manner, what Anſwer ſhall we make him, 
Hippias? 

53 All the other Parts, not here mentioned, were of maſſive Gold: | 
as we collect from Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, L. 36. C. 6. compared with 
this Place. For the Athenian Minerva was always painted or carved 
with Martial Habiliments. It became a Goddeſs to have Theſe made of 
Gold. And with equal Propriety, no Doubt, did Phidias make of Ivory 
the Parts ſuppoſed to be left naked. The Olympian Jupiter, and This 
admirable Statue, the Size of which far exceeded the Human, were 
eſteemed the Capital Works of that Great Maſter. See Plin. Hiſt. 


Nat. L. 34. C. 8. The Minerva ſtood 1 in the Hagberdo, or Temple of 
that Goddeſs, at Athens. 2 
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HIPPIAsS. 

There is no Difficulty at all in the Matter. We ſhall an- 
ſwer, „ Phidias was in the Right; for Things made of 
4. Avory are alſo, as I preſume, Beautiful.” 

SOCRATES. 

What was the Reaſon then, will He ſay, why Phidias 
cc made not the Pupil of the Eyes out of Ivory, but out 
« of Stone rather? chuſing for that Purpoſe ſuch Stone, as 
« [in Colour] moſt reſembled Ivory. Is a beautiful Stone 
« then a Thing beautiful too? — Shall we admit it ſo to 
be, b 

Fn  Hiprias, 
We will.; in a a Place where the Stone is Becoming. 
SockaATEs. 


But where it is Unbecoming, ſhall I allow it to be Un- 
handſome, « or not? 


HIP PIAS. 
Alo it; ' where the Stone becomes not the Place. 


SocRAT ES, 


5+ This ſeems to have been very judicious in the Statuary, For Stone, 
not being ſo ſmooth in itſelf, nor capable of ſo high a Poliſh as Ivory, ab- 
ſorbs the Rays of Light. more; and conſequently, we ſhould imagine, 
muſt give the Pupils of the Eyes, amidſt the Ivory round them, a Look 
leſs flat and dead, .and more reſembling Life. The Words in the Pa- 
rentheſis we have added by way of Explanation. But the whole of this 
Note we ſubmit to the Judgment of theſe excellent Statuarys among 
Us, who in Aſter-times will be deemed to have done the Preſent Age 
1o much Honour, | 


1 
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SOCRATES, 

„Well now; and is it not the Same with Ivory and Gold, 
* You Wiſe Man you?“ will He ſay. Do not Theſe, 
„ where they are Becoming, make Things appear Hand- 
« ſome; but far otherwiſe, where they are Unbecoming | I 
Shall we deny this, or acknowlege the Man to be in the 
Right ? 

HI PIAsS. 

We muſt acknowlege This, that Whatever Becoming tc to. 

any thing, makes it appear Handſome. 
SOCRATES. 

Upon this, He will fay thus : « When that fine doop- Pan 
te then,which we have been ſpeaking of, is ſet upon the hog 
4e full of excellent Soop ; whether is a Golden Spoon the 
<* moſt becoming and proper for it, or a Sycamore Spoon? 

Hiee1As. 

Hercules! What a ſtrange Sort of Man, Socrates, is He 

whom you are talking of { Will you not tell me, Who he is? 
SOCRATES. 

55 The fine compound Soops of the Athenians, to prevent ſpoiling 
the Contexture of Some of the Ingredients, and confounding the Order- 
of Others, were, many of them, ferved up to Table in the very Stew 
ing-Pans, in which they were made. See Ariſtoph. Eg. Act. 4. Sc. 1. 
Atheneus, L. 9. pag. 406. and Caſaubon. in Athen. pag. "dale For this. 
Reaſon that elegant People was very curious about the Beauty of theſe 
Pans or Diſhes. The Matter of them ſeems to have been a Kind af 
Porcelain, and the Form not unlike our Tourenes. If the Curioſity 


of any of our Readers ſhould lead them to inquire into the Compoſition: 
of theſe Soops, they may ſatisfy it in ſome meaſure by Cooking into Aube 


nus, and Apicius Calius, L. LL C. 3· 
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SOCRATES. 


Should I tell you his Name, You would not know him. 


HII As. 
But I know already, that he is ſome ignorant ſilly Fellow. 


SOCRATES. 
He is a very troubleſome Queſtioner indeed, Hippie 
But however, what ſhall We anſwer? Which of the two 


Spoons ſhall we ſay is moſt becoming and * for 
the Soop and for the Pan? Is it not clearly the Syca- 
more Spoon? For This gives a better Scent and Flavour to 
the Soop ; and at the fame time, my Friend, it would not 
break the Pan, and ſpill the Soop, and put out the Fire, 
and when the Gueſts were come prepared for feaſting, rob 

1 2 them 


In Si Greek ooxiry, But that we ought to read ouxapiry, there is 
great Reaſon to ſuſpect. For the Wood of the Fig-Tree was found ſo 
unfit.a Material in the making any domeſtic Utenſils, &c. that the Gre- 
cians in common Speech ee, called whatever was uſeleſs, 
goxwey, A Fig-Tree Thing, This or That. Upon which Account Horace 
gives that Wood the Epithet of © Inutile, L. 1. Sat. 8. —Whereas the 
Wood of the Sycamore-Tree, ouxapuv, is by Theophraſius ſaid to be 
Euxov—rpog . xenoueor, Hiſt, Plant. L. 4. C. 2 Not to inſiſt on 
the extream Bitterneſs of Fig-Tree · Wood to the Taſt; and the Offen- 
ſiveneſs of its Smaak, ; when burning, beyond that of any other Tree : 
(ee Plutarab, vol. 2. p. 684.) Qualitys, which ſeem to indicate the 
cent and Flavour of it not to be very agreeable. The Alteration 
of this Word, 18 eaſily accounted for. The DUKA PWC, or TVKOp40p0;, 
beivg the ſame with the .oury Aiyvn]a, tis Probable that the Alex- 
andrian Platoniſts, to illuſtrate the Word cura, wrote in the Margin 
of their Books ν,, Which afterwards the more eaſily. took Place of 
the Other, becauſe the Fig-Tree was well known to be the moſt com- 
mon of any Tree in Attica, 
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them of an excellent Diſh. But all theſe Miſchiefs would 
be done by that Golden Spoon. We muſt, I think there- 
fore, anſwer, that the Sycamore Spoon is more becoming: 
and proper in this Caſe than the Golden Spoon: unleſs You, 
ſay otherwiſe. 


HI IAS. 

Well, Socrates; more becoming and proper be it then 2 
but, for My Part, 1 not hold Diſcourſe with: a 3 
who aſked ſuch Sort of Queſtions. 

SOCRATES. 

Right, my dear Friend. For it would not be Becoming 

or Proper for You, to be beſpattered with ſuch. vile dirty 
Words, ſo finely dreſſed as you are from Top to Toe, 
and ſo illuſtrious for Wiſdom through all Greece. But for. 
Me tis Nothing to dirty my ſelf againſt, the Man. Give 


me my Leſſon therefore, what I am to ſay ; and anſwer in 


My Name. For the Man now will fay thus; © If the 8 


camore Spoon then be more Becoming and Proper than 


ce the Golden one, muſt. it not be Handſomer? 
Hipetas. . 


57- The fine Dreſs, . in which Hippias appeared at the Olympic Games, 
is related by Plato in the leſſer Dialogue. of His Name; and more at 
large, by Apuleius, Florid. Lib. 2. Alian alſo tells us, that the ordi- 
nary Attire of that Sophiſt, whenever he appeared abroad, was of a Scar- 
let Colour, ſuch as in thoſe Days peculiarly belonged: to Perſons of 
high Dignity, Var. Hit. L. 12. C. 32. 

s Meaning, that he was accuſtomed. to ſubmit. his. Fancys: nnd: 
Paſſions to the ſevere Diſcipline. and * Treatment of his * 
Principle. 


HIPPIAS '% 


HI IAS. 
Since the Proper and Becoming, Socrates, you have 
granted to be handſomer than the Im proper and Unbe- 
coming, 
doe NAT ES. 

What, Hippias; and ſhall we grant him too, that the 
1 Spoon has more * in it than the Golden 
Spoon ? 
| | Hip AS. 

Shall'I tell you, Socrates, what you ſhall. ſay the Beau- 
tifull is, ſo as to prevent him from all farther cavilling and. 
diſputing?” 

1s SOCRATES: 

By all means: but not before. you tell me, whether of 
the two Spoons, we have been talking of, is the moſt Beau- 
Ain as well as the moſt Proper and Becoming. 

HIP IAS. 

Well then; if it pleaſes You, anſwer him, It is That: 
made of the Sycamore-Tree,” 

SOCRATES, 

Now ſay what you was juſt going to ſay. For This An- 
ſwer, in which I pronounce Gold to be the. Beautifull, will. 
be refuted; and Gold wilt be demonſtrated, I find, not to 
be at all more beautiſul than Sycamore. Wood. But. What, 
ſay you, is the Beautifull, now ?. 

 Hiyeelas 
Lill tell you.. For when you aſk. me, Wit-i is the 
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<c Beautifull,” you would have me, I perceive, give you for 


Anſwer Something which ſhall never, in any Place, or to 


any Perſon, appear otherwiſe than beautiful. 
DOCRATES, 
By all means, Hippias. And now you apprehend me 


perfectly well. But obſerve what I ſay : be aſſured, that 


if any Man ſhall be able to controvert our new Anſwer, 1 
ſhall vow never more to praiſe any thing for its Beauty, 
Now in the Name of the Gods proceed, and tell it me 
without Delay. 

HI IAS. 

I fay then, that Always, and to every Perſon, and in 
every Place, it will appear the moſt beautiful, lovely, and 
deſirable Thing in the World, to be Rich, Healthy, Ho- 
noured by his Country, to arrive at-a good old Age, to give 
his Parents an honourable Burial, and at length'to have'the 


laſt 


59 In Conformity with all the Editions of the Gree, and the Tranſlations 
of Grynæus and Serranus, we have aſcribed the following Words, end- 
ing with © any more,” to Socrates ; in a Senſe agreeable to what he has 
before ſaid in Page 45, and alſo to his concluding Speech at the End of 
this Dialogue. — Ficinus and Bembo in Their Tranflations, and H. Ste- 
phens in his Notes, parcel out the Sentence, and aſſign Thoſe Words to 
Hippias; putting a Senſe on them, not quite ſo natural, as we appre- 
hend, nor ſo appolite to the Purpoſe.—Cornarius indeed, followed by 


| Mon. Maucroy, gives them a Senſe humorous enough, and agreeable 


to the Character of Hippias; but, in ſo doing is obliged to alter the 
Word erTaveiv into &. If any Manuſcript favoured this Alteration, 
we ſhould be inclined to adopt it, tranſlating the Paſſage thus: Hipp. 
% Hear me then; and if any Man can object Aught againſt what I am 
going to ſay, 1 ſhall own that I know Nothing.” 
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laſt Offices performed for himſelf honourably and magnifi- 
cently by his own Iſſue. 

SOCRATES. 

O Brave! O Rare] how admirable, how great, and how 
worthy of your Self, Hippias, is the Speech, you have now 
ſpoken 1 By Juno, I receive with much Pleaſure that hearty 
Willingneſs of yours to give me all the Aſſiſtance in Your 
Power. But we reach not the Point yet. For now will 
the Man laugh at us more than ever, you may be aſſured. 

| HieePtaAs. 
An ill-timed Laugh, Socrates. For in laughing, when he 
has nothing to object, he will in Reality laugh only at Him- 
ſelf; and be the Ridicule of All, who happen to be preſent. 
SOCRATES, 

Perhaps ſo. But perhaps alſo, as ſoon as I have thus. 
anſwered, I ſhall be in Danger, if I propheſy aright, of 
ſomething beſides the being laught at. 

HiePlas. 


What beſides ? 
SOCRATES. 

That, if he happens to have a Cane in his Hand, unleſs. 
I run away and eſcape him, he will aim ſome very ſerious. 
Strokes at me. 


HI IAS. 
How ſay Sibel ? What, is the Man ſome Maſter of yours: 
then? for otherwiſe, would he not be puniſhed for the 
Injury done you ? or is there no Juſtice in Vour. City ?- but: 


the: 
2. 
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che Citizens are permitted to affault Ind beat one another 


.injurioully. 


SOCRATES. 
By no Means are they permitted to do any ſuch Thing, 
Hiee1as. 

Will he not therefore be condemned to Punidhthens as 

having beat you injuriouſly ? 
SOCRATES. - 

I ſhould think he would not, Hippias ;- not having beat 
me injuriouſly, if I had made him ſuch an Anſwer ; but 
wery deſervedly, as it ſeems to Me. 

Hieetas. 

It ſeems ſo then to Me, Socrates; if You are of- that 

Opinion, your Self. 


SOCRATES, 

Shall I tell you, why, in my own Opinion, I ſhould have 
deſerved a Beating, if I had ſo anſwered ?—Will You con- 
demn me too without trying the Cauſe? or will you Dear 
what I have to fay ? 


HT PIA. 
*Twould be a hard Caſe indeed, Socrates, ſhould I deny 
you a Hearing. But What have you to ſay then? 
SOCRATES, 
I will tell you; but in the ſame Way, as I nila with 
you juſt now, aſſuming his Character, whilſt You perſon- 
ate Me. I ſhall do this, to avoid treating you in your 


own Perſon with ſuch Language, as He will uſe in repri- 
manding 
2 


HIPPIAS. FF 


manding Me, with harſh and out- of- che · way Terms. For 
J affure you, that He will ſay thus: — Tell me, Socrates; 
< think you not, that you deſerve a Beating, for having 
<«« ſung that Pompous Strain, ſo foreign to the Deſign of 
<« the Mufick; fpoiling thus the Harmony, and wander- 
<< ing wide of the Point propoſed to'you? "—* How ſo?” 
I ſhall aſk him. < How? he will reply: Can you not 
e remember, that I aſked you concerning the Beautifull it- 
c ſelf, That which makes every Thing beautiful, wherever 
ec jt comes and imparts the Virtue of its Preſence; whe- 
< ther it communicates it to Stone or Wood, to Man or 
« God, to Actions and Manners, or to any Part of Science. 
<< Beauty itſelf, Man, I aſk you, What it is: and I can no 
« more beat it into your Head what I ſay, than if you 
« were a Stone lying by my Side, nay a Mill- Stone too, 
< without Ears or Brains.” Now, Hippias, would not You 
be angry with me, if I, frightened with this Reprimand, 
ſhould ſay to him thus: — © Why, Hippias ſaid, this was 
<< the Beautifull; and I 'aſked him, juſt as You aſ Me, 
« what was Beautiful to all Perfons, and at all Times.” — 
What ſay you? Will you not be angry, if I tell An thus ? 
 Hi?pias, 

That which I deſoribed, Socrates, is beautiful, I am very 

votive, in the Eyes 1 All Mean 


af 36. 4 Secharzs. 
* 2 Bud of tbis Sentence, an the Greek, 2 are added the Words, 
al Goger, Theſe we have omitted to tranſlate ; on a Preſumption, that 
they weee at Girſt hut a Marginal various Reading of the Words which 
K Tollow, 
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| - Socraras.” , 
« And . Will it be ſo? he will 15 for So: 
cc full itſelf muſt be Always beautiful.” 


Hireepias. 
To be ſure. 
SOCRATES. 
a And always Was it ſo in former Times? by will fax. | 
HIP PIA 8. 
It . Was ſo. 
SockArzs. 


« What ; and to Achilles too, he will fay, did 
© the Elean Stimgns affirm twas a beautiful and deſirable 
© Thing to ſurvive his Progenitors ? and that twas the 
© ſame to his Grandfather Eacus, and. the reſt of Thoſe, 

© who 


follow, xai e5a:, ſpoken by Socrates. For the Difference Were, 7 
and Apparent Beauty falls not under Conſideration in this Part of the 
Argument, 

. Arxbilles was the N Son of the Goddeſs Tbetis; ; a FEacus,. 
of Jupiter himſelf. But the Suppoſition, that Achilles and./Eacus, ſur-- 

vived their Parents, would have transformed: thoſe Deitys into meer 

Mortals ; and conſequently would have greatly derogated from the Ho-- 
nour of their Iflue, and have diminiſhed that Felicity which theſe He-- 

roes were thought to have attained. — But beſides this, in the Caſe of 
Achilles, the Height of his Glory aroſe from his Choice of a ſhort Life, . 

full of generous Sentiments and heroic Actions, to be completed be- 

fore the Death of his Father Peleus.. The Intention of Plato in this. 
Paſſage is to ſhew, that there is no Scheme of Happineſs, meerly Hu- 
man, conſiſtent and always the Same; but that the outward Condition 


of Life, deſirable, varys with the various Circumſtances of Perſons and 
of Things. 


« who were the Progeny of the Gods? nay, that 'ewas fo 
ce even. to the Gods themſelves? 
en 1; 
What a Fellow is this | © Away with him. Such Queſ- 
tions as theſe are profane, and improper to be aſked, 
SOCRATES. | 

But is it not much more profane for any Man, when 
theſe Queſtions are aſked him, to anſwer in the Affirmative, 
and to maintain ſuch Propoſitions ? 
HI IAS. 


Perhaps it is. 4 
„Scars. 

cc Perhaps then Vou are this Man, will he ſay; who 

« afhrm it to be a Thing always, and to eyery Perſon, 


K 2 de beau- 


*The Greek is, Sax ig paxapier. Various Explications of this 
"Proverb are given us by Timæus (in Lexic. Platonic.) Heſychius, Suidas, 
and Others. But to Us None of them are ſatisfactory. Eraſmus, with 
his uſual Acuteneſs and Sagacity, was the Firſt, ſo far as We know, who 
diſcovered the moſt. probable Origin of it : tho with his uſual Socratic 
Modeſty he only ſays, it ſeems to be ſo; and after the Accounts uſually 
given of it, offers his own, which is This: that the particular Spot of 
Ground, where a great Part of the Perſian Forces periſhed in the Battle 
of Marathon, a deep Marſh in which they ſunk and were overwhelmed, 

being, as he obſerves from Pauſanias, called Maxagia, the Grecians uſed 
this Proverbial Speech by way of Deteſtation, when they curſed any Man ; 
Throw' him into Macaria; (the Place, where our. deteſied Enemys tye pe- 
Liſbed.) See Eraſm. Adag. Chil. a. Cent. 1. N. 98. Schottus gives the 
ſame Interpretation, in the very Words of Eraſmus ; but, like ma 


other learned Commentators, without acknowleging his Author, Sho! 
in Zenobium, p. 42. 
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beautiful and defirable, 10 be buried by iis Deſcendants, 
« and to bury his Parents. Was mut Hercules One of theſe 
Every Perſons > and Thoſe whom we juſt now mention- 


&« ed, are not They alſo to be included inthe: mm 


Hu rexus. 
But I did not affirm it was ſo to. the Ges. 
SOCRATES. 
Nor to the Heroes, I preſume. { 
Hiprias _ bun 
Not to Such, as. were Children of the Gd. 
SOCRATES. 15 
But to Such only, as were not ſo. 
HIN LAS. 
Right. 
SOCRATES; 


Amongſt the Number of Heroes then, it ſeems, accord- 
ng to Your Account, to - Tantalus, and Dardanus, and 


7 Tethus, 
Hercules was the only one of the Heroes, except uc hut, tho, 
according to the Fagan Syſtem of Theology, was advanced after his 
Death, on Account of his ſuperior Virtue, to Divinity itſelf. To Hip- 
pias therefore, Herculis is the ſtrongeſt Inſtance: that could be given, to 
prove the Impiety of What Ne had aſſerted. 

In the Opinion of the Vulgar, theſe Thrce were Heroes ani Sens 
of Jupiter, no leſs than were acus and Hercules; tho in Point of 
Merit they were far inferior. For the Greatneſs of theſe Popular Heroes. 
was meerly Popular and External, devoid of true Virtue. The Lives 
of Dardanus the Firſt King of Troy, and of Zethus the Co- Founder of 
Thebes, were not luftrious for any Great and Heroic Actions; and that 
of Tantalus was ſtained with. an unnatural and enormous Crime, the 
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Zethus, it would have been a ad Thing, a horrible Profana- 
tion of Deity to ſuppoſe it, and a fatal Blow to their own 
Honour; but to Pelops, and Others born of Men like Him, 
it was a glorious Thiog, beautiful, and deſirable- 
Haris 
$0.1 think it to pe. | 
Same 


« You think This then to be tze, the Contrary of 
which Vou maintained quſt now, will he ay, chat to ſur- 
vive their Augcliors, and. to be buried by their Deſcen- 
cc dants, is, in Some Caſes, and to Some Perſons, a 
diſhonourable and a horzible Thing: nay more, it ſeems 


* nat —— be, or ever 9 — 
u-—- 


Murder of his own Son, Pelops: On the Contrary, the whole Life of 
Hercules was devoted to the Service. of Mankind, in the freeing them. 
from the lawleſs Violence of ,Robbers and. Oppreſſors, fignified under 
the Fables of Monſters laying waſt the whole Country. And as to the 
Other, Kacus, he was ſo = for the Juſtice and Equity of his Go- 
vernment, that he was fuppoſed a ft. Petſon to · be aſſociated with N- 
nas and Rbadamant las, in the Tribunal of Juſtice, for determining the 
State of all Men after Death: by Plato in his Apology, or Defence of 
Socrates, he is numbered amongſt the Demi- Gods and by the. Oracle 
of Apollo, cited in Porphyry's Leſe of Pletinus, he is called the Righteous: 
Aacus. In this particular Paſſage, thetefore, n ot only. Hippias, he the 
Vulgar Religion; which confounded Good and Evil, is humorouſly cr ri- 
diculed: and at the ſame time, by preſenting to the Mind the Remem- 
brance of different⸗ Heroes, Some falſely ſo called, and Others of the 
Genuine Kind, the: Life, ſo -highly extolled by Hippias, is wet in. Con- 
traſt with the Life truly Hane and truly. Ha 
| 5 Meaning the Caſe of Acbilles... | 
That is, to the Herdes. 


2 


1 
N 
bs | 
8 
* 
1 
"4 
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« beautiful and deſirable to All. 80 that This, Which 
ee you now hold to be the Beautifull, happens to be in the 
< fame Caſe with thoſe your former Favorites, the Maiden 
e and the Gold; ſometimes it is beautiful, and ſome- 
times otherwiſe : but a Circumſtance ſtill more ridicu- 
lous attends This; it is beautiful only to Some Perſons, 
whilſt to Others it is quite the Contrary. And not yet, 
will he ſay, not all this Day long, are you able, Socrates, 
©« to anſwer the Queſtion which you were aſked — What 
ce the Beautifull is.” — In Terms ſuch as "Theſe will He 
reproach me juſtly, ſhould I anſwer him as You directed 
me. — Much after the Manner, Hippias, which I have 
now repreſented to you, proceed the Converſations uſually 
held between the Man and Me. But now and then, as 
67 That is, to the Gods, Immortal and Immutable. But Thoſe, who 
are truly acquainted with Plato, will perceive, that his Drift, in A this 
Part of the Dialogue, is to infinuate, that Men of Heroic Souls, like 
Achilles, or of Godlike Minds, like acus, or of Divine Virtue, like 
Hercules, place not their Supreme Good, where Hippias did, in the 
Gifts of Fortune; but in that which is Irvariable and to be found with- 
in Themſelves, That, which is the Subject of this whole Dialogue. 
6 The Greek here, by a moſt abſurd Corruption of the Text, is 
printed xuręa, inſtead of xpuocs : a Corruption, admitted and follow- 
ed by all the Tranſlators. One would imagine, that the | Minds of 
them all, as well as of the Printers and old Tranſcribers, were wholly 
in the Soop-Pan. | | 
Meaning, that his Divine Genius uſually acted only a Negative 
Part, oppoſing and combating the Suggeſtions of his Fancy, in every 
Caſe where he was in Danger of being led by This into falſe Opi- 
nions, or bad Actions. (See Platd's Theages,, However, that ſome- 
2 


A 


Cc 


* 


A 
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Fi in Pity to my Ignorance and Want of * he pro- 
poſes to me Himſelf ſome Particular Matter of Inquiry ; . 
and aſks: me, whether I think. Such or Such a Thing to be 
the Beautiful ; or. whatever elſe be the General. Subject of 
the Queſtion, . He has been pleaſed to put to me, or 
* which the Canverlatiog. happens at that time to turn. 
Hr TAS. 

How mean you, Socrates 8:1 

| Seen | 

I "will explain my 2 to you by an * in the 
preſent Subject. Friend Socrates, ſays he, let us have 
done with diſputing in this Way: give me no more An- 
« ſwers of this Sort; for they.. are very filly and eaſily con- 
« futed; But 3 now, whether the Beautifull. be 
L gomething of This Kind; Such, as in our Diſpute juſt 
6 now We touched upon; when we ſaid, that Gold, where 
« it was proper and becoming, was beautiful; 3. but other- 
« wiſe, where it was improper and unbecoming ; and that- 
© the Beauty of all other Things depended on the Same: 
Principle; that is, they were beautiful, only where they 
were becoming: Now this very Thing; the Proper and 
'« Becoming, eſſential Propriety and Decorum itſelf, ſee 
* whether: 1 . not Wen to be. the Beaurifull,” 
TY . —Now,. 


4 


2 times, tho” 3 the fame Superior 2 Principle would luv 
fuggeſt Opinions, which it was right to entertain; W him to 
Actions, in which it was good to be. engaged. op 
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— Now, for thy Patt, am uſed to giye my Aﬀent; in 
Such Matters, to to Every Thing propoſed to me. For I 
find in my Self Nothing to object. But What think" Von 
of it? ate You of Opinion, e, wer 
tifull? 


24h Hier tas 
Intirely am I, Socrates, of that Opinion. 
SOCRATES: . | 
Let us conſider it, however; for fear we - ſhould be ai 
of ſome Miſtake in this Point. | | 

HS Pa NG; +, oo AWE EG 

1 agree, we ought ſo to do. x:hi4h 
 SockaTts a 412 
Obſerve then. That which we eall the Ne bs it 
not either Something, whoſe Preſence, wherever it comes, 
giveth all things a beautiful Appearance ; or Something, 
which gives them the Reality of Laa e Somerhing, 
| 5 nien 


— 


70 Meaning, that his toforibr Soul was and to batch at N 1 
pearance of Beauty, Truth, or Good, unexamined and without Con- 
ſideration, whether preſented to it by the Senſes ot by the Mind. For 
Socrates, having made that Diviſion of hiniflf, Mietiohed in Note 34. 
modeſtly calls the Inferior Part, that which is meerly. Hurhan, Hin- 
ſelf ; and the Other, which is Divine, ſometimes by the Name of 
Aziuwv, or Middle Nature between God and Man, and ſometimes 
with our modern Philoſophic Poet — the God within the Mind. 
This will be a Key to many Paffages of Platb, white he oppoſes 
Men to Gods. See farther conceriring TH, In dr Notes & oh ms 


Speech of Socrates in the Banguet. 
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which beſtows Both, and cauſes them not 3 to N 
2 but _ i befk 


* inn 
1 chink, it t muſt be One or Other of theſe. 
-- SOCRATES. 
Whether of theſe then is the Becoming ? Is it That, 


which only gives a beautiful Appearance? as a Man, whoſe 
Body is of a deformed Make, when he has put on Cloaths 
or Shoes which fit him, looks handſomer than he really is. 
Now if the Becoming cauſes every Thing to look hand- 
ſomer than it really is, the Becoming muſt then be a Kind 
of Fraud or Impoſition with regard to Beauty, and cannot 
be That which We are in Search of, Hippias. For We were 
inquiring what That was, by which all beautiful Things are 
Beautiful. As, if we were aſked what That was, by 

which 


A moſt egregious and groſs Blunder has corrupted the Greet Text 
ih this Place; where we read dtr. Inſtead of which, we ought 


to read a,: as will appear clearly in the Courſe of the Argument. 
Yet, groſs as the Blunder'as, all the Tranſlators have given into it, 

72 In the Greek we read, demi q Wavre rd ueyanca ti peydha, Tu 
b regt x oH. Stephens in his Annotations ſays, he had rather the Word 
& was omitted. Parallel Places might be found in Plato, to juſtify in 
ſome Meaſure the Expreſſion; as it ſtands. But were it neceſſary to 
make any Alteration, we ſhould make no Doubt of ſuppoſing the Error 
lay in the laſt Words; nor ſeruple to read them thus, To uTeweyer TT. 
For- in the Sentence preſently after, where this Similitude (as to the 
Manner of defining) is applied, Plato uſes the fame Way of expreſ- 


ſing himſelf, thus; d 97 pfl al To Mach & KEAG th, 9. 
TT a: *. 


L 


= 2 
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which all great Things are Great, we ſhould anſwer, ** 
«K as by Surpaſſing Other Things of the ſame Kind.“ For 
thus it is, that All Things are Great: and tho they may 
not All appear Great to Us, yet in as much as they ſurpaſs 
Others, Great of Neceſſity they muſt be. 80 is it, we ſay, 
with the Beautifull; it muſt be Something, by which 
Things are besstil, whether they appear to be ſo or not. 
Now This cannot be the Becoming : for the Becoming cauſ- 
eth Things to appear more beautiful than they really are, 
according to Your Account'of it; concealing the Truth 
of Things, and not fuffering Tha ever to appear. But 
That, which cauſeth them to be really beautiful, as I juſt 
now ſaid, whether they appear to be ſo or not, This tis 
Our Buſineſs to find out, and declare the Nature of it: for 
This it is, which is the Subject of our Search, if we are 
ſearching for the Beautifull. 


Hipptas. 


73 The Philoſopher intends not in this place to illuſtrate by a Simili- 
tude the Difference between Real and Apparent ; for the Definition of 
the true Nature of any other Thing would have ſerved ſuch a Purpoſe 
mach better : but, as Things are belt ſhown by ſhewing at the ſame time 
their Contrarys, his Intention is to illuſtrate in that Way the Nature of 
the Beautifull. For in defining Magnitude, and preſenting to our Mind 
that Claſs of Things to which Magnitude belongs, that is, che . 
finite, he ſhews us by this Contraſt, that Beauty belongs to the Oppoſite 
Claſs of Things; and that the Beautifull itſelf, to which every beauti- 
ful Thing oweth its Beauty, muſt be That, which -bounds Infimitude, 
meaſures Magnitude, and egqualiſes or proportions all the Parts of all 
Things. See Plato in Phileb. p. 24, 25, and 64, of Stephens's inn, 
which is That to which we always refer, in citing the Original. 

See the longer Speech of Hippias in Page 63. 
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HI IAsò. 
But the Becoming, Socrates, cauſeth Things both to be 
and to appear beautiful, by Virtue of its Preſence. 
SOCRATES. 
If fo, then tis impoſſible for Things really beautiful, to 
appear otherwiſe; in as much as there is preſent with them 
the Cauſe of beautiful Appearance. 
Hreepias. 
Admit it impoſſible. 
SOCRATES, 

Shall we admit 'This then, Hippias, that all Laws, and 
Rules of Action, Manners, or Behaviour, truly beauti- 
ful, are beautiful in common Eſtimation, and appear fo 
always to all Men? Or ſhall we not rather ſay quite the 
Reverſe, that Men are ignorant of their Beauty, and that 
above all Things Theſe are the Subjects of Controverſy and 
Contention, not only Private but Public, not only be- 
tween Man and Man, but between different Communitys 
and Civil States 5 | 


| | Hieeras. 
75 For a full Explication of this Paſſage we refer our Readers to 
Plato's Firſt Alcibiades, pag. 112. Ed. Steph. But more particularly we 
recommend to their Peruſal, upon this Occaſion, a Converſation between 
Socrates and Hippias, related by Xenophon in his Memoirs of Socrates - 
becauſe it confirms the Truth Th many Circumſtances in this Dia- 
logue ; and in particular, not only proves, that Plato drew the Charac- 
ter of Hippias fuch as it really was; but that he attributed to Socrates 
thofe Sentiments which were truly Ts. Xenophon introduces it thus, 
with * uſual Simplicity: I remember Socrates upon à certain 
. « Time 
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Hieetas. | 
Thus indeed rather, Socrates, that in thoſe Points Men 
are ignorant of the Beautiful. | nn 
SOCRATES. 

But this would not be the Caſe, if thoſe beautiful Things 
had the Appearance of Beauty,” added to the Reality : And 
this Appearance would they have, if the Becoming were the 
Beautifull, and cauſed Things, as You fay it does, both to 
be and to appear beautiful, beſtowing on them Real and 
Apparent Beauty at the ſame time. Hence it follows, that 
if the Becoming ſhould be That, by which Things are made 


* Time holding Diſcourſe with Hippias of Elis concerning the Rule or 
* Standard of Right. The Occaſion of it was this : I on his Ar- 
* rival at Athens, where be had not been for a long Time before, bap- 
© pened to meet Socrates, at a Time when be was in Conference with ſome 
* other Perſons, &c.” The whole Converſation is too long to be here 
inſerted. But the following Paſſage in it agrees with and illuſtrates this 
of Plato now before us. It follows a Boaſt made by Hippias, that con- 
cerning the Rule, by which to judge of Right and Wrong, he bad ſome 
new Things to deliver, which it was impoſſible for Socrates or any other 
Perſon ever to controvert, Ny Tyv "Haw; 6@1, u Azyer; arycboy tip, 
ul TT AUTOMT OL o due dix νοανν iv. Waucoraid of Worira Wepk Twv 
Oncaiwv avTNEYOTES TE Khts GT IOUCEVTEG xa RT ICOUTEG, WauToTE 6 a WORE 
aperopeves weg! rau di tak WOASHET Hs, By Juno, ſaid Socrates, the | 
Diſcovery, which you talk of having made, will he of great Service to the 
World, if it will put an End to all Diverſity of Opinions amongſt the Judges 
concerning What is agreeable to Juſtice : if there ſhall be no more Contro- 
verſys, nor Suits at Law, nor Factions among the Citizens concerning what 15 
Right and What is Wrong 3 nor any more Differences or Wars between the 
Citys, occaſioned by thoſe very Queſtians. Serog. Arofernfe· P. J. 
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truly beautiful, then the Becoming muſt be the Beautifull 
which We are in Search of, not That by which Things are 
only made beautiful in Appearance. But if the Becoming 
ſhould be That, by which Things are made beautiful only 
in Appearance, it cannot be the Beautifull which we are 
in Search of; for This beſtows the Reality of Beauty. Nor 
is it in the N of the Same Thing to cauſe the Appear- 
ance and the Reality, Both, not only in the Caſe of Beauty, 
but neither in any other A whatever, Let us chuſe 
how, whether of theſe Two we ſhall take for the Becom- 
ing, That which cauſes the Appearance of Beauty, or That 
which cauſes the Reality. 

Hiyetas: 


The Becoming, Socrates, I take it, muſt be That which 
eauſes the * 
| | Soe RATES. 


Fie upon it Hippias. Our Diſcovery of the Beautifull. 
is fled away, and hath eſcaped-us. For the Becoming has 
turned out to be a Thing different from the Beautifull.. 

HIPPIAS. 
So it ſeems ; and very unaccountably too. 


SOCRATES. 
6 Here again we are led to that Univerſal Principle in the Nature of 
Things, from which. they derive their Stability; a Principle congenial 
with Reaſon : and are taught to diſtinguiſh it from the- Oppoſite Prin- 
ciple in Nature, thro. which the Appearance of. Things continually is 
varying; a Principle congenial with Fancy, Both being Infinite. Here 
we may diſcover , the Source of that Difference between Real and Ap- 
parent: and thus our Steps are alſo. one farther: oh, towards a. 
Diſcovery of the truly Beautifull. | | 


A, 
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SOCRATES. | 
But however, my Friend, we muſt not give 0 
1 have ftill ſome Hope left, that the Nature of the Beauti- 
full may come forth into Light, and ſhew it ; ol 
HryeePtas. | 
With great Clearneſs, Socrates, beyond Doubt: for it i 
by no means difficult to find. I am pofative, that, if I 
were to go aſide for a little while, and confider by my Self, 
I ſhould deſcribe it to you with an Accuracy beyond than 
of any thing ever ſo accurate. 
| S$ockaTBs. | 
Ah! talk not, Hippias, in ſo high a Tone. You fee 
what Trouble it * given us already; and I fear it ſhould 
grow angry with us, and run away ſtill farther than 
before. — But I talk idly : for You, I preſume, will eaſily 
find it out, when you come to. be alone. Yet in the Name 
of the Gods I conjure you, make the Diſcovery while I am 
with you : and, if it be agreeable to you, admit Me, as you 
did before, your Companion in the Search. If we find it 
together, twill be beſt of all: and, if we miſs it in this 
Way of Joint Inquiry, I ſhall be 3 I hope, with my 
Diſappointment, and You will depart and find better Suc- 
ceſs without any Difficulty. Beſides, if we now find it, I 
ſhall not, you know, be troubleſome afterwards, teizing you 
to tell me, what was the Event of that Inquiry by your 
_ of, 


7 As much as to ſay, Reaſon and Truth are baniſhed afar off- by 
« raſh Arrogance and blind Poſitiveneſs.” 
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Self, and what was the Great Diſcovery which you had 
made. Now therefore conſider, if you think This to be 
the Beautifull, —I fay then, that it is—But pray obſerve, and 
give me all your Attention, for fear I ſhould ſay any thing 
fooliſh or foreign to the Purpoſe :— Let This then be in our 
Account the Beautifull, That which is Uſeful. —I was induced 
to think it might be ſo by theſe Conſiderations. Beautiful, 
we fay, are Eyes; not thoſe, which look as if they had not 
the Faculty of Sight ; but Such, as appear to have that Fa- 
culty ſtrong, and to be Uſeful for the Purpoſe of Seeing. 


Do we not ? 


Hi1eeias:. 
We do. 8 
og | SocraTEs. 

And the Whole Body alſo, do we not call it Beautiful 
with a View to its Utility; One for the Race, Another 
for Wreſtling ? So farther, thro all the Animal Kind, as a 
beautiful Horſe, Cock, and -Quail : in the ſame manner all 
Sorts of Domeſtic Utenſils, and all the Conveniencys for 
Carriage abroad, be they Land-Vehicles, or Ships and Barges 
tor the Sea: Inſtruments of Muſick likewiſe, with the Tools 
and Iuſtruments ſubſervient to the Other Arts: to theſe you 
may pleaſe to add Moral Rules, and Laws: Every thing 
almoſt of any of theſe Kinds we call Beautiful upon the 
ſame Account ; reſpecting the End for which it was born, 
or framed, or inſtituted. In whatever Way it be uſeful, 
to whatever Purpoſe, and upon whatever Occaſion; agree- 


ably 
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ably to Theſe Circumſtances we pronounce” it Beautiful. 
4 But That, which is in every Reſpect uſeleſs, we declare 
totally void of Beauty. Are not You of this RI 


ppi! ? 


 Hieeias. 
1 I am. | | 
* SOCRATES. 
| We are right therefore now in ſaying, that above all 
things the Uſeful proves to be the Beautiful. 
1 HI PIAS. 
1 Moſt certainly right, Socrates. 
4 SOCRATES, _ 
Now That, which is able to operate or effect ; any thing, 
is it not Uſeful ſo far as it has Power, and is Able? But 
That, which is Powerleſs and Unable, is it not Uſclels ? 


— 


| 
1 Hieetas, 
1 Without. Doubt. 
4 SOCRATES, 
1 Power then is Beautiful, and Want of Power is the Con- 
þ trary. Wilt; 17 
HIP PIASò. 


Quite right. And many Things there are, Socrates, 
which evince the Truth of this Concluſion : but particu- 
larly it holds good in Politicks. For the having Ability 
in Public Affairs, and Power in the State of which we are 


Members, is of all Things the moſt Beautiful : and Want 
of 


4 4 - 
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of ſuch Power, with a total Defe& of any ſuch 7850 has 
of all Things the meaneſt Aſpect. 
Sockar Es. 


You ſay well. In the Name of the Gods then, Hippias, 
does it not follow from all This, that Skill and Knowlepe 
are of all Things the moſt n and Want of them 
1 3 
| n 8. Wor 
7 Ay, what think” you of This, Socrates ? / 

" SOCRATES. 


Softly, 87 dear Friend: for I am under ſome Fears about 
the Reditude 8 our preſent Concluſions. 


Hr IAS. 
| What are you afraid of, Socrates-? For the Buſineſs of 


our Inquiry i is now in a fair Way, and goes on as we cond 
win. 


| SoenarEs, 
1 weld. it were ſo. But let You and Þ conſider together 
upon this Point. Could any Man execute a Work, of which 


he has neither Knowlege, nor any other Kind of Abilitys 
for th ee x 


S. ** 


en:. 


1 Hepbias is much flattered, 1 ki ighly elevated, by this whole De- 
ſcription of the Beautifull now drawn; preſuming himſelf intereſted 
deeply in it, on account of his ſuppoſed Political Abilitys, his various 
Knowlege, and that Skill in Arts, as well the Mechanic as 905 Polite, 
for which he is celebrated in the Leſſer W 


M 
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Hiey1as. 
By no Means, For how ſhould a Man ds Tits for "8 
doing of which he has no Ability? 5 oo, 


* 


| SOCRATES, |. : 
Thoſe People then who. do wrong, and who err in the 
Execution of any thing, without erroneous or wrong In- i 
tention, would they ever have done or exeguted Thing: 
wrong, had they not been Abt to. do or execute them i in. % 


* 


that Manner ? Wb a es: ont ; 
Th irt fs 1 K 
Clearly they would not. ju * 
Socn inks, Mn 


But the Able are able thro their Abilitys : for it i i not: 
Inability, which any way enables them. 


HirrIAs. i OE 9 

Certainly, not. een wy 
SOCRATES;. © - | 

And All, who do any thing, are- able to ds hat * 
Hir iAs.“ N 

ä R 5 1 
SockArEs. oe N 


And all Men do many more wrong Things, «tan tight; * 
and commit Errors, from their Infancy. 3 without ittend-" 
ing to do wrong, or to err. 1 


PE 
* - 
= 
Ly *., 
= 


HieelAs. | 7 Ee, 
The Fact is fo. 13 


| 


SOCRATES, 
5 
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SockArzs. 
Well FM thoſe” Abilitys, and thoſe Means or Inſtru- 
| ments, which help and are uſeful in the doing or executing 
any thing wrong, whether ſhall we ſay They are beautiful? 
Ka r 
ah. „ - Hieetas. 
Far from it, in My Opinion, Socrates. 
* JOenaTts 
The Able and Uſeful therefore, Hippias, in Our Opi pi- 
nion, 1 ſeems, no longer i is the Beautiful. 
_ - Hiyetas. 17 
Still it is ſo, note? if it has Power to do what is right, 
or Is Uſeful to a Good Purpoſe. 
SOCRATES. X08 
Aa RATS: rejected, that the Able and Uſc- 
full fimply and. abſolutely is the Beautifull. But the 
Thought, Hippias, -which our Mind laboured with, and 
wanted to expreſs, was This, that the Uſefull and Able for 
the producing of any Good, That is the Beautifull. 
N . PIAS. 
This indeed ſeems to be the Cale, 


SOCRATES. 


Hue the Thing thus deſcribed is the Profitable. Is it 
not 


3 
It is, 


M 2 | SOCRATES. 
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* 


Sock AT'ES. 


From hence then is derived the Beauty of Body, the 
Beauty of Moral Precepts, of Knowlege and Wiſdom, and 


of all thoſe Things juſt -now m ee P har 


tiful, becauſe Profitable. 


Hirrias. 8 wal oo 
Evidently ſo. 5 © £4 990 LA 
Socrates. ©, 
| The Profitable therefore, art 4. hem to be. 
Our Beautifull, 8 . 
Bites an”: ; 7M 
Beyond all Doubt, Socrates. - 


SOCRATES. 
But the Profitable is That, which eke. or rods. 
Good. | TY 
ten e He) 
True. , BY © EY 1 5 vis 1 , 
SOCRATES... x 


And 10 Efficient is no other ＋ king 0 than the Cale, 
Is it? 


=» d * , mY ba 
PPIFA vin 7 
11 PI „ . & * * 


Nothing elle. N „ 
SocnAT EG. i 07 OG 0 
The Cauſe of Good therefore is the Beautifall. 0 


HipP1as, 
Right. 


SOCRATES, 


- 


„„ 
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-. . SOCRATES 

| Now the Cauſe, Hippias, is a Thing different from That, 

which it cauſes, For the Cauſe can by no means be the 

Cauſe of its Self. Conſider it thus: Did not the Cauſe co 

by IO EN h 

7 Hir ria. 


Clearly. | 


Sotr ans. 

__ by the Efficient no other Thing is effected, than 
That which is 2 or . but This is not the 
Efficient itſelf, * WT IE 

ee 


Your are e in the Right 
SOCRATES. 


Is not T hat : which is produced or generated One 
Thing, and the Efficient a Thing different ? 
2 HI IAS. 

Ie "gt 


4 


: \SocxaTEs. | 
The Cauſe PRE bk. is not the Cauſe of its Self; but of 
1 This A is generated or produced by it. 
Hirepias, 
15 | Without Doubt. 


 SockAaTEs. 
If the Beautifull be then the Cauſe of Good, Good it- 


ſelf muſt be produced or generated by the Beautifull. And 
* this Reaſon, it ſhould ſeem, we cultivate and ſtudy Pru- 


dence, 


* 
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dence, and every other fas Virtue, becauſe their Produdtion 
and their Iflue is well worth our Study and our Care, as 
being Good its Self. Thus are we likely to find from our 


Inquirys, that the Beautifull, as it ſtands related to Fm 
has the Nature of aiKind > 4 Father. HE 


The very Caſe, Socrates : You are perſealy right in what. 
you lay. 


© 


. . 
* ; * 


SocnaThs. | . 


Am I not right alſo in This, chit neither i is the Bate 
the Son, nor is the Son the Father? 


HI IAS. 5 1 1 
Right in Tha alſo. Dr rat e 
.. Socrxamus..” LP bi es 
Nor is the Cauſe the Production, nor the Prodution on 
the other hand the Cauſe, R 
| Hipelas. * e | 
Very right. e T ge Bhd L e Wt 
Socrarhs.. | | 
By Jove then, my Friend, neither is the Rauf Good, 
nor is the Good Beautiful. Do you think tis poſſible it 
ſhould be ſo? Is it conſiſtent with war we have _ and 


are agreed in? 


Aer — 55 * 
By Jove, I think not. 18 
SOCRATES, 


Would this Opinion pleaſe us then, and ould we  chuſe 


to 
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to abide by it, that the Beautifull is not Good, nor the 
g oy Rs” 


Hiretas. 
iy Jorg do; + it would not pleaſe Me at all. 
; SOCRATES. | 


1 Well: ald, by 1 upiter, Hippias : and Me it pleaſes 


we have hitherto o given, of the Beautif all. 


HirrIAs. 
79 n to ub Dodrine of e and Plato, the Same Per- 
ſons, Things, and Actions, are in the true Senſe both x x'ayale, 
Beautiful and Good : and the Ideas of Good and of Beauty ſo intirely 
coincide, and coricur in One, that not only the Beautiful is Good, 
and the Good Beautiful; but. alſo, that the Sovereign Beauty, euro To 


«yalov, is the Source of all Beauty: Truths, which our Intelligent 
Readers may be able to comprehend, by conſidering the latter. Part of 
the Philebus, and the Sixth Book of the Republick., Conſonant to This 
is That Doctrine of the Sthicks, that the ' Beautifull and the Good are 
Equivalent, iagSuvayus7, that is, have the fame Force and Power. See 
Drog. Laert. L. 7. p. 427+, Edit. Fetftein. That excellent Critic and 
Annotator, Menage, agrees with Clemens of Alexandria in obſerv- 
ing, that Theſe Philoſophers derived all their Opinions of this Kind 


the Ideas of Good". and Z Beauty are diferent becauſe © Good, he ſays, is 
«always found in Aion, (or 41 ) and Beauty i is found ALSO in 
Ne Things Unmoved- and Stable; To u, [ayabor] yap at a ate, 
To & xanev KAT & Toig axinjrois, Merapbyfic. L. 13. C. 3. But in 
This he is ſo far from being oppoſite to the Doctrine of his Maſter, 
that he could no way better have illuſtrated the Platonic Doctrine of a 
SovEREIGN MinD ; Stable in its Self, yet the Fountain of all Mo- 


Beauly. | 


dhe leaſt of Any of thoſe Deſcriptions or Accounts, which 


xX0y, is the Source of all Good; and the Sovereign Good, auro rd 


from Plato. Sge Menag. in Laert. p. 300: According to Ariſtotle indeed, 


tion ; and operating Good n , by a pepetual Bflux of Form and 
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 HiPpepias. 


So I perceive. 

| SQCRATES 

That Definition of it therefore, which we thought Juſt 
now the moſt excellent of all, that the Profitable, the Uſe- 
full and Able to produce ſome Good or other, was that Beau- 
tifull, is in Danger of loſing all its Credit with Vs; and of 
appearing, if poſſible, more ridiculous than our former Ac- 
counts of it, where we reckoned the Maiden to be the Beau- 
tifull, or any other Particular, whoſe Dee we have be- 
fore diſcovered. | 


| Hieetas. 
It ſcems ſo indeed. 
SOCRATES. 

And for my own Part, Hippias, I ſee no Way, where to 
turn my ſelf any more; but am abſolutely. at a Loſs. Hare 
You any thing to ſay * | 

HI IAS. 
Not at preſent, But, as [I aid juſt n now, her a lite 
Conſidering, I am certain, I ſhall find it out. 2 25 
So RATES. 

But 1 fear, ſo extreme is my Deſire of Nod it, FS 
I ſhall not be able to wait Your Time, Beſides, I have juſt 
met with, as I imagine, a fair Kind of Opening to the Diſ- 
covery. For conſider That which gives us Delight and Joy, 
(I ſpeak not of all Kinds of Pleaſure, but of That only 


which ariſes in us thro: the Hearing and the Sight, ) * 
1 ther 
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ther we ſhould not call This the Beautifull. And how, 
indeed, could we diſpute it ? Seeing, that tis the Beautifull 
of our own Species, Hippias, with the Sight of whom we 
are ſo delighted 5 that we take Pleaſure in viewing all 
beautiful Works of the Loom or Needle; and whatever is 
well painted, carved, or moulded. Tis the fame with the 
Hearing: . for: well-meaftred Sounds and all tmmuftcal Har- 
mony, the Beautys of Proſaic Compoſition alſo, with pretty 
Fables and well-framed Storys, have the like Effect upon us, 
to be agreeable; to be delightful, and to charm. Were we 
to give therefore that petulant and ſaucy Fellow this An- 
fwer Noble Sir, the Beautifull is That, which gives us 
* Pleaſure tho the Hearing and thro the Sight,” do you 
thick WTI reſtrain his Infolence ? 

5 HII. f 


For My Part, Socrates, I think the Nature of the Beau- 
tifull now u well explained ö 
* 80 o RATES. 

Dot what ſhall we ſay \of the Beavty of Manner, and 

of Laws, Hippias: ? Shall we fay it gives us Pleafure thro 


the Hearing, or thto the Sight? or is it to be ranked under 
ſome. other Kine Tr | | 


o - | Hiyer4s, 


1 In the Greek e read thus, nog 7: ap dy aywroiptte; But, ſince 
we know of no Precedent in Plato for the Uſe of two Interrogatives 
in this Manner, that is, without the Conjunction 4 q (or) between them; 
we ſuppoſe it ought to be read; either Io TAP d dywiloiuele ; or 


IPO E 74 TAP x. r. A. To what Purpoſe ſhauld we coitend about it ? 
N 
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HIP IAS. 
Perhaps the Man may not think of This. 
SOCRATES. 

By the Dog, Hippias, but That Man would, of whom I 
ſtand in Awe the moſt of all Men; and before whom I 
ſhould be moſt aſhamed if I trifled, gf pretended to utter 
ſomething of great Importance, when in 3 I talked 
idly, and ſpoke nothing to the Purpoſe. 

_ Haieptas. 


Who is He? 
SOCRATES. 

Socrates, the Son of Sophroniſcus; who would no more 
ſuffer Me to throw out ſuch Random-Speeches, or ſo rea- 
dily decide on Points which I had not thorowly ſifted, than 
he would allow me to talk of T hings which I am ignorant 
of, as if I knew them. | 

HI IAS. 

Why really I muſt own, that to Me my ſelf, Eid You 
have ſtarted the Obſervation the Beauty of Laws ſeems re- 
ferable to another Kind, 
| SOCRATES. | 

Softly, Hippias. For, tho we have fallen into freſh Dit- 
ficultys, equal to our former ones, about the Nature of 
the Beautifull, we are in a fair Way, I think, of extricat- 
ing our ſelves out of them. 

H1?PIAS. 


How ſo, Socrates ? 


SOCRATES. 
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SOCRATES. 
I will tell you how the Matter appears to Me: hier 
or no there be any Thing Material in what I fay, You will 
conſider. The Beauty then of Laws and of Manners, I ima-' 
gine, may poſſibly be found not altogether abſtracted from 
5: that Kind of Senſation, which ariſes in the Soul thro the 
Senſes of Hearing and of Sight. But let us abide a while 
by this Definition, that . What gives us Pleaſure thro theſe 
« Senſes'is the Beautifull, without bringing the Beauty of 
Laws the leaſt into Queſtion. - Suppoſe then, that either the 
Man of whom I am ſpeaking,” or any Other, ſhould inter- 
rogate us after this Manner; For what Reaſon, Hippias 
« and Socrates, have you ſeparated from the Pleaſant in Ge- 
ce neral that Species of it, in which you ſay conſiſts the Beau- 
<« tifull ; denying the Character of Beautiful to thoſe Spe- 
« cies of Pleaſure which belong to the Other Senſes, to the 
<« Pleaſures of Taſt, the Joys of Venus, and all others of 
ce the ſame Claſs? Do you refuſe them the Character of 
“ Pleaſant alſo, and maintain that no Pleaſure neither is to 
ce be found in theſe Senſations, or in Any thing beſide See- 
« ing and n 7 Now, Hippias, What ſhall we ſay. 
to mie | 


HIPPIAS. 
By all Means, Socrates, we muſt allow Pleaſure to be 
found alſo in theſe Senſations ; a Pleaſure very exquiſite. 


N 2 SOCRATES, 
Meaning, that in theſe Caſes alſo it conſiſts in Proportion, Order, 
and Harmony; thoſe of a Civil Society in the Firſt Caſe ; in the Other, 
thoſe of a Man's own Life and Actions. 
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1 Socks. my 
„ Since Theſe Senſations then afford Pleafurg, will he fay, 
no leſs than thoſe Others, Why do you deprive them 
ce of the Name of Beautiful, and rob them of their proper 
<< Share of Beauty d Becauſe there is no one, who would 
“ not laugh at us, we ſhall anſwer, were we to call Rating a 
<< Beautiful Thing, inſtead of aPleafant; or the ſmelling ſweet 
« Odours, were we to fay, not that twas Pleaſant, but that 
ce *twas Beautiful. Above all, in Amorous Enjoyments, all the 
World would contend, there was the higheſt Degree of the 
*« Sweet and Pleafant; but that whoever was engaged in 
them ſhould take Care nat to be feen, the Act of Love be- 
<« ing far from agrecable to the Sight, or Beautiful. — Now, 
Hippias, when we have thus anſwered, he may reply per- 
haps in this Manner — “ I apprehend perfectly well the 
« Reaſon, why you have always been aſhamed to call Theſe: 
<< Pleaſures Beautiful; tis becauſe they ſeem not fo to Men. 
© But the Queſtion, which I afked you, was not —What 
&« ſeemed Beautiful to the Multitude; but —What was fo. 
in Reality.” — Then ſhall We anſwer, I prefume, only 
by repeating our laſt Hypotheſis, that We our Selves give 
« the Name of Beautiful to That Part only of the Pleaſant, 
6: which: 
> This Sentence is ili pointed by H. Stephens, in two Places: in the 
Firſt of which, at leaſt, we think it was done with Defign ; fo as to give 


us this Conſtruction — What ? Do you deprive, &c. That learned Edi- 
tor was fond of doing the fame in many other Sentences 3 and particu- 


Jarly in one, 2 little before this, he has. in the Margin propoſed the Ike 


Alteration. | 


HIP PIA S&S Tor 
« which arifeth in us by Means of our Sight and Hear- 
« ing,” — But have You any thing to ſay, which may be 
of Service to our Argument ? Shall we anſwer Aught 2 
fides, Hippias ? 


4 


HIP IAS. 
To what He has faid, Socrates, 'tis unneceffary to make 
any farther Anſwer. 


- SOCRATES, 

60 very well now, will He ſay: If the Pleaſant then, 
« ariſing thro the Sight and Hearing, be the Beautifull ; 
« Whatever Portion. of the Pleaſant happens not to be 
„ This, tis clear it cannot be the Beautifull.“ — Shall we 
admit this ? 


« PU 
Certainly.. TAR. 
SOCRATES. 

« Is That Portion of the Pleaſant then, he will ſay, 
«© which ariſes thro the Sight, the Same with That which 
« ariſes thro. the Sight and Hearing? or is That, which 
« ariſes thro. the Hearing, the Same with That which ariſes 
« thro the Hearing and the Sight? — . That which ariſ+ 
« eth in us thro Either of thoſe Senſes alone, and not thro 
« the Othey, we ſhall anſwer, is. by no means the Same 
with That which ariſes. thro- them Both. For this ſeems. 
to be the Import of Your Queſtion. But Our Meaning 
« was, that Each of theſe Species of the Pleaſant was, by: 

* nnn n.: and that they were 
n 
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«alſo, Both of them together, the Same Beautiful. 


Should we not anſwer ſo ? 
Hieerias, 


By all Means. 
SOCRATES, 

Does any Species of the Pleaſant then, he will fay, 
differ from any Other, whatever it be, fo far as it is 
Pleaſant ? Obſerve; I aſk you not, if One Pleaſure is 
greater or leſs than Another; or whether it is more or 
leſs a Pleaſure : but whether there is any Difference be- 
tween the Pleaſures in this Reſpect, that One of them is 
ce Pleaſure, the Other not Pleaſure.” — In Our Opinion 
there is no Difference between them, of this Kind. Is 
there any ? | 


A 


* 


0 


A 


HIPP IAS. 
I agree with You, there is not any. 
| SO RATESG. : 

ce For ſome other Reaſon therefore, he will ſay it is, 
c than becauſe they are Pleaſures, that you have ſelected 
<< Theſe Species of Pleaſure from the reſt, and given Them 
© the Preference. You have diſcerned, that there is Some- 
ee thing or Other in them, by which they differ from the 
« reſt; with a View to which Difference you diſtinguiſh 
« them by the Epithet of Beautiful. Now the Pleaſure, 
« which ariſeth in us thro the Senſe of Seeing, deriveth not 


its Beauty from any Thing '* peculiarly belonging to that 


A genſe. 
33 That is, not from Colour, or from Figure; but from the due 


Degree and proper Diſpoſition of the Colours; or from the juſt FR 
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« Senſe, * For if This were the Cauſe of its being beau- ö 
« tiful, that Other Pleaſure which ariſes thro the Hear- ; 
« ing never would be beautiful, as not partaking of That, 
« which is peculiar to the Senſe of Seeing. You are in 
ce the Right; ſhall we ſay ? l 


HIPPIAS. 


We will. 


SOCRATES. 
« 80 neither, on the other hand, does the Pleaſure, pro- 
« duced in us thro the Senſe of Hearing, derive. its Beauty 
« from any Circumſtance, which peculiarly attends the 
« Hearing. For in that Caſe the nia, produced thro 
" a would not be Beautiful, as not partaking of 


“ That, 


fit 4 and Projerti on * the Parts; in a Word, from Mea- 
ure, Harmony, and Order. 

% That is, not from Sound; but from its juſt Degree, and proper 
Tone; from the Concord of Sounds and theit rere Succeſſion ; from 
thoſe Numbers and Proportions, by which Sound 1 is meaſured. | 

35 The Greek of this Paſſage is thus printed, zx#y 87: ys d axon ydovn. 
So, in the Speech of Socrates, immediately preceding, where the Rea- 
ſoning is the ſame, only the Terms inverted, we read zu ir ys d 
els don. In both Paſſages the Senſe is thus very lame. Stephens pro- 
poſes This Reading, us ig ys x. r. Xx. which is found, he ſays, in 
ſome old Manuſcript. But the Senſe is very little amended by this Al- 
teration. Cornarius, whether from that Manuſcript in the Hoſſenflein 
Library, which he was favoured with the Uſe of, or from his own Sa- 
gacity, has recovered a Part, at leaſt, of the true Reading; thus, 2 
ge ir. Ye N. T. A. For, that we ought to read , gra, there can be no 
Doubt; the Argumentation ſhews it ſufficiently : but this Amendmen t 


may, we imagine; be improved by reading, x z de , exons (and i in 
the former Paſſage 8 dhe) dei. 
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„ That, which is peculiar to the Senſe of Hearing.“ 


Shall we allow, Hippias, that the Man is in 2 Right, 
when he ſays this ? 


Hieeias. ww + s 12 
Allow it. Y 
SOCRATES, 

<< But Both theſe Pleaſures now are Beautiful, you ſay.“ 
For ſo we ay's do we not ? 
Hir PIAS. 
We do. 


SOCRATES: 
Ae d Beben in eg Gavel n 
goth, to which they owe their Beauty, a Beauty Com- 
« mon to them Both. There is Something, I ſay, which 
they have belonging to them Both in Common, and 
ce alſo in Particular to Each. For otherwiſe they would 
© not, Both and Each of them, be Beautifull.” Anſwer 
now, as if you were ſpeaking to Him. 
Hreeias. 
J anfwer then, that, in My Opinion. you give a true 
Account of the Matter. 


SOCRATES. 


In the Edition of Plato by Stephens we read. the Greek of this 
Paſſage thus, Sl Joxe7 iN dg xi and by a Marginal Note we find, 
that twas ſo printed by Deſign. But the Editions of Aldus and of 
Walder give us. the laſt Word, Mi, Which is certainly right: for in 
reading Ayes, Hippias is made to ſpeak of the Man, not 1 him, con- 
trary to the Intention of Plata, expreſled in. the preceding Sentence. _ 


HIPPIAS. 
SOCRATES. 
Should there be any Circumſtance therefore, bnd on 
Both theſe Pleaſures of the Sight and Hearing taken toge · 
ther; yet if the err Circumſtance attend not on Each 


taken ſeparately; or ſhould Any attend on Each ſepa- 

rately, yet not on Both together; they cannot derive their 

DOTY from This Circumſtance. 
HI PIAS. 

How is it poſſible, Socrates, that any Circumſtance what- 


ever, which attends on N either of them, ſhould ever at- 
. on Both 7 is 
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SOc RATES. 
Do you think This impoſſible? 


HIP IAS. 
I muſt be quite ignorant, I own, in Things &« this Sort ; 
as I am quite unuſed to ſuch Kind of Diſputes. | 
SockAT ESG. 


You jeſt, Hippias. But I am in Danger perhaps of 
fancying that I ſee Something, ſo circumſtanced, as You 
aver to be impoſſible. 


Hieetas. 


87 In the Greek Text, after this firſt Part of the Sentence, Ei dea v 


, i iν¾˙ꝛ a fepbre. we, dp. N jy, there is a Arc 
Omiſſion of the following Words, 3 * jeev, ajuporega dd , as 


will appear afterwards in ah 114, where Socrates refers to this. very 
O 


Sentence. 
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HI IAS. 

Vou are in no Danger of any ſuch Fancy, Aab but 
are pleaſed to look aſquint purpoſely ; that is all. 
| SOCRATES, 

Many Things, I aſſure you, of that Kind appear to 1055 
very evident. But I give no Credit to them; becauſe 
they are not evident to Vou, who have raiſed a he For- 
tune than any Man living, by the Profeſſion of Philoſophy ; ; 
and becauſe they appear only to Me, who have never in that 
Way earned a Farthing. I have ſome Suſpicion, however, 
that poſſibly you are not in Earneſt with me, but defign to 
impoſe upon me: ſo Many Things of that Kind do I 
perceive ſo plainly. | 

Hieeas. 

No one will know better than your Self, Socrates, whe- 
ther I am in Earneſt with you or not, if you will but begin 
and tell me, What thoſe Things are which you perceive ſo 
plainly. You will ſoon ſee, that you talk idly. For you 
will never find a Circumſtance attending us Both together, 


which attends ſeparately neither You nor Me. 


SOCRATES, 

How fay you, Hippias ? But perhaps You have Reaſon 
on your Side, and I may not apprehend it. Let me there- 
fore explain to you my Meaning more diſtinctly. To Me 
then it appears, that ſome Circumſtance of Being, which 


attends not My Individual Perſon, nor Yours, Something 
which 


6 
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which belongs neither to Me, nor to You, may yet poſſi- 
bly belong to Both of us, and attend Both our Perſons 
taken together: and on the other hand, that certain Cir- 
cumſtances of Being, not attending us Both taken toge- 
2 may attend Each of our ſeparate and ſingle Perſons. 
HIP IAS. 
You tell me yy Prodigys ſtill greater, I think, now, So- 


crates, than thoſe which you told me of juſt before. For con- 
ſider; if Both of us are Honeſt Man, muſt not Each of us 


be Honeſt ? or, ſuppoſing Each of us Diſhoneſt, muſt we not 
Both be ſo? if Both are ſound and well, is not Each alſo ? 
or ** ſhould Each of us now be tired of any thing, or come 
210008 

* The Greek of this Paſſage is thus printed ; erepe d' ad, & apporepc: 
wer fẽůỹx e Trora witrepoy tiveu nuwy, By which the Senſe of this 
Part of the Sentence is made exactly the Same with that of the former 
Part, But the Words [ Frega & ah] plainly indicate, that Something / 
ferent is intended. And what This preciſely is, will appear in the 


Beginning of Page 112; where this Sentence of Socrates is repeat- 
ed in other Words and ridiculed by Hippias. In Conformity with which 


undoubted Meaning of this Paſſage, we are obliged to make an Alter- 


ation here in the Greek Text, and to read it thus, « rege 0 a, & MH 
apuPortger werovlajpey ea, Tayrs EKA TEPON eb WV, 

*9 Inſtead of av, we preſume, that we ought here to read wy, as 
oppoſed to oAiyov weorepor at the End of the Sentence. 

% Whoever has any Taſt for Humour, cannot fail of obſerving the 
Drollery, with which Hippias is here made to confeſs, in what Condi- 


tion he finds himſelf; tired of the Converſation upon a Subject, the 


Tendency of which he is ignorant of; confuted over and over; and at 
length quite puzzled with a ſeeming Paradox. His fly Inſinuation alſo 
here, that Socrates was in the ſame Condition with Himſelf; and his 


Other, ow before, that Socrates reaſoned unfairly, like Himſelf and 
| ot a, his 
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off ill in ſome Combat between us, or be amazed and con- 
founded, or be affected any other Way, would not Both of 
us be in the Same Plight ? To go farther ; in caſe that we 
had, Both of us“, Images of our ſelves, made of Gold, 
or Silver, or Ivory; or that Both of us, if you will give 
me Leave to ſay it, were Generous, or Wiſe, or Honour- 
able; did Both of us happen to be Old, or Young ; or to 
be poſſeſſed of any other Human Quality; or to be in any 
Condition whatever, incident to Human Life; muſt not 
Each of us be, of abſolute Neceſſity, that very fame Kind 
of Man, and in thoſe very ſame Circumſtances > E 
© SOCRATES. 972 

Beyond all Doubt. 

HierrAs. 


his Brother-Sophiſts; theſe Strokes of Humour will be obvious to All, 


who are acquainted with Plato's artful and humourous Way of Writ- 
ing. But Thoſe, who have a Delicacy of Taft to diſcern the ſeveral 
Kinds of Humour, will have an additional Pleaſure in diſtinguiſhing 
the coarſe Sarcaſms and Buffoon-Manner of Hippias, both in this Speech 
and before in Page 72, from the genteel and fine Raillery always uſed 
by Socrates. F255 | | * 
The following Caſes are ſuggeſted to Hippias by his Vanity. For 
the Athenians having, not long before, been ſo greatly taken with the 
Wiſdom and Eloquence of Gorgzas, as to ſet up a Statue of him, made 
of Gold, in the Temple of Apollo; tis probable, that Hippias flattered 
himſelf with Hopes of the like Honour: and for fear perhaps that 
Socrates might have been offended at the Liberty which He had juſt 


taken with him, thought it expedient to ſooth him with the ſame Fan- 


cys; thus mixing Flattery with Affronts, as it is uſual with Men of 
His Character. From the Expreſſion alſo uſed in the Cloſe of theſe 
Inſtances, we think it appears farther, that Plato had a ſecret Reſe- 
rence to the Gods of his Country in this Paſſage, and contrived it ſo as. 
to be ſubſervient to his Deſign in this latter Part of the Dialogue, 


4 - _ 
ET ES Fs” i as MATS ones io x. A 4 a at Col f 


HIPPIAS. 


x09 


ent HII As. | 
But vou, Bowes, with your Companions and Fellow- 
Diſputants, conſider not Things Univerſally, or in the 
Whole. Thus you take the Beautifull and chop it into 
Pieces : and every Thing in Nature, which happens to be 
A Subject of your Diſcourle, you ſerve in the ſame Man- 
r, ſplitting and dividing 4 Hence you are unac- 
condi with; the Greatneſs of Things, with Bodys of In- 


finite 

92 It was the 1 of 1 in Converſation, whatever was the 
Subject of it, to aſcend to the Conſideration of the Thing in General; 
to divide it into its ſeveral Species; and to diſtinguiſn each Species from 
the reſt by ſome peculiar Character, in order to come at the definite and 
preciſe Nature of the very Thing in Queſtion. | | 
9 All Things in Nature, Aiſinguiſhed into their ſeveral Kinds, Ge- 
neral and Specific, are, according to the Platonic Doctrine, the Unfo/d- 
ing of Univerſal Form and Beauty. That this Principle, which every 
where bounds every Part of Nature, may appear in a brighter Light; 
That Oppofite Principle, Infinitude or the Infinite, is here exhibited to 
View: and amongſt the various Repreſentations given of it by the An- 
tient Phyſiologiſts, that of Anaxagoras is ſingled out from the reſt, 
probably for this Reaſon, becauſe it affords the ſtrongeſt Contraſt : the 
Infinite, according to His Doctrine, being, if the Expreſſion may be 
allowed us, Infinite the moſt of all; or, as Simplicius ſtiles it, &Tugaxs 
eTeugov, Infinitely Infinite. A Summary Account of which may be ne- 
ceſſary to a full Comprehenſion of the Paſſage before us. Down to the 
Time of Anaxagoras, all the ee e agreed in the Doctrine of One 
Infinite, Material, Principle of Things. This was held by Pythagoras 
and his Followers to be Nothing ak 3 a Common Subject. Matter of 
the Four Elements, or primary Forms of Nature: from the various Com- 
binations of which Four, in various Proportions, are made all other 
Natural Bodys. By the Diſciples of Anaximander it was ſuppoſed to 
have Form, tho Indiſtindt and Ingeterminate ; out of which all Con- 
trarictys 
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finite Magnitude, thro the Natural Continuity of Being. 
And now ſo much are You a Stranger to the Vaſtneſs of this 


| _ | Vie 
trarietys aroſe through Separation. Others imagined the Infinite 8 
have ſome Determinate and Diſlindt Form: And Theſe again were 
divided. For Some, at the Head of whom was Thales, thought it 
a Watery Fluid, or Moiſture, replete with the Seeds of all Things; 
Every thing being produced from ſome Seminal Principle by Evo- 
Jdutton and Dilatation, thro the Action of the Moiſt Fluid. In the 
Opinion of Others, of Anaximenes and His School, it was a Kind of 
Air; from the Raręfaction and Condenſation of which were produced 
other Great and Uniform Kinds of Body throughout the Univerſe, 
by Mixture making the Leſſer, the Compoſite. Such were the moſt 
ancient Accounts of the Material Cauſe of Things, and their Origin 
out of the One Infinite. But Anaxagoras ſtruck out a new Road to 
the Knowledge of Nature. For, denying the Origin of Things from 
any Infinite One, whether determinate or indeterminate, formed or 
unformed ; denying the Exiſtence of any Primary or Elementary 
Bodys; denying all Efential Change in Nature, even any Alteration 
in any Thing, except ſuch as aroſe from Local Motion, or the ſhift- 
ing of Parts from one Body to another; He taught, that the Cor- 
puſcula, or component Parts of Things, were always what they are 
at preſent : for that the Forms of Nature, Innumerable in their Kinds, 
were compoſed of Similar and Homogeneous Parts. Farther he taught, 
that Each of theſe minute Bodys, tho Homogeneous with That Whole 
of which it was a Part, was itſelf compoſed of Parts Diſſimilar and 
Heterogeneous, infinite in Number; there being no Bounds in Nature 
to Minuteneſs : that theſe Heterogeneous Bodys, infinitely minute, were 
of all Kinds; ſo that All things, in ſome Meaſure, were together every 
<obere ; and Each of thoſe Corpuſcula, apparently fo Uniform, contained 
all the various Principles of Things: that the Predominance of ſome 
One of theſe Principles, that is, the Quantity of it exceeding that of 
the reſt, conſtituted the Nature of each minute Body; fitting it alſo 
for Union with Bodys Homogeneous to it, that 1s, with other Bodys, 
where the ſame Principle was predeminant : that, All things being in 
| per- 
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View of the Univerſe, as to imagine that any Thing, whe- 
ther Being or Circumſtance of Being, can poſſibly belong 


to 

rpetual Motion, which firſt began, and is continued on by A#ive Mind, 
diſpoſing All things; the Predominance of each Principle was continu- 
ally Huctuating and changing; the Deſtruction of the preſent Predomi- 
nance was the D:/ſolution of each temporary Being; and a new Predo- 
minance, That of ſome other Principle, was the Generation of what 
we call a New Being. For Inſtance; whereas every Drop of Mater 
contains Aeria! Particles within it; as ſoon as theſe begin to predominate 
in any Watery Drop, it riſes in Air; and receiving there an Increaſe of 
the Aerial Principle, by Degrees becomes united to the Air. So, Air 
refines into Fire, and thickens into Mater, thro the Over-powering of 
the One or the Other of theſe Neigbbour-Principles, with which it ever 
had maintained. a ſecret Correſpondence, So, the Earthy Particles, ac- 
cumulated in the Water, produce Mud; by Degrees hardening into 
Earth; thence into various Mineral Bodys, Stones, and Metals, accord- 
ing to the Kind of Earth predominant in each Place thro Motion. Theſe 
again crumble into Common Earth: from which all the various Vege- 
table Beings. ariſe in like Manner, nouriſhed and increaſed by the Ac- 
cumulation of Particles Homogeneous ; and into which they fall and are 
diſſolved again, thro the Decay and Diminution of thoſe Particles, whoſe 
ſuperior Number and Strength to reſiſt Others of a different Kind had 
before conſtituted the Being. In the ſame Manner, all the Parts of 
Animals, whether Muſcular, Membranous, Bony, or any other, receive 
Nouriſhment or admit Decay, by Addition or Subtraction of Homoge- 
neous Particles, It will be eaſy for a Thinking Mind to purſue Na- 
ture, acting in This Method, according to Anaxagoras, thro All things. 
The Principles of Things are thus made Infinite, not only in Number 
and Minuteneſs ; but there being alſo a Continuity of dune a or 
Homogeneous Particles, a1 οο,I?⁰Ee H, thro the Univerſe, Every du 
euepie, that is, Every Kind of Things, is a Natural Body, Infinite in Mag- 
nitude, and infinitely diviſible into ſuch Parts as are wholly agreeing in 
their Kind. Simplicius, in his Commentary on the Phy/icks of Ariſtotle, 
to which ineſtimable Magazine of ancient Phyſiblogy we are indebted 
| for 
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to Both thoſe Pleaſures which we are ſpeaking of, taken to- 
gether, yet not belong to Each of them; or, on the other 
hand, may belong to Each, without belonging to Both. 80 
void of Thought and Conſideration, ſo ſimple, and ſo nar- 
row- minded are You and your Companions. 
SOCRATES, 

Such is the Lot of Our Condition, Hippias. *Tis not 
what a Man will, ſays the Common Proverb, but what he 
can. However, You are always kind in aſſiſting us with 
Your Inſtructions. For but juſt now, before You had 
taught me better, how ſimple my Mind was, and how nar- 
row my Way of Thinking, I ſhall give you ftill a plainer 
Proof, by telling you what were my Thoughts upon the 
preſent Subject; — if You will give me Leave. | 

HiePlas. p 8 

You will tell them to One who knows them already, So- 
crates, For I am well acquainted with the different Ways 
of Thinking, and know the Minds of All who philoſophiſe. 
Notwithſtanding, if it will give Pleaſure to your Self, you 
may tell me. 


SOCRATES, 
for the chief Part of this Note, draws the ſame Concluſion : his Words 
are theſe ; ex r epnpeevauy xn u,. ors 6 Wav r warde * 
give ral, K Wavra EV Warw tcl, A eb TO way GANG 0h EXGGOv, © TW 
Miles Nb GANG Kath TH putyeber. areigeixu; emeigor ig From the Ace 
count now given it is eaſy to conceive, that if Every Thing ts made 
out of Every Thing by Separation, and All Things are in All, not only 
the Univerſe, but every Kind of Things therein, is Infunttely Infinite, 
not only in the Number of its Parts, but alſo in Magnitude. See 
Ariſlot. Phyfic. L. 1. C. 4. and L. 3. C. 4. Simplic. Com. fol. 6. and 
105. b. 106. a. 2 
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SOCRATES. 
To Me, I confeſs, it will. Vou muſt know then, my 
Friend, that I was ſo fooliſh," till I had received from You | 
better Information, as to imagine of my Self and You, 
that Each of us was One Perſon ; and that This, which 
Each of us was, Both of us were not, as not being One, 
but Two Perſons, — Such a Simpleton was I | — But from 
You have I now learnt, that if Both of us are Two Per- 
ſons, Each of us alſo by Neceſſity is Two; and that, if 
Each of us be but One, it follows by the fame Neceſlity, 
that Both of us are no More. For, by Reaſon of the Con- 
tinuity of Being, according to Hippias, tis impoſſible it 
ſhould be otherwiſe ; ** Each of us being of Neceſlity what- 
ever Both of us are, and Both whatever Each. And now, 
perſuaded by You to believe theſe Things, here I fit me 
down, and reſt contented. But farſt inform me, Hippias, whe- 
ther we are One Perſon, You and I together ; or whether 

You are Two Perſons, and I Two Perſons. 59 

HIPfIAsS. 
What mean you, Socrates? 


SOCRATES. 


% The Words of Anaxagoras, as cited by Simplicius, pag. 106. b. 
really favour ſuch a Concluſion, For he expreſsly ſays, that his Syſtem 

of the Continuity of Being included rd waby xa: rag tig, every Thing 
which any Being had, or ſuffered : that is, in Scholaſtic Language, all the 
Propertys and Accidents of Being; or, in Common Speech, the Condition 
and Circumſtances of Things ; which, as he tells. us, inſeparably follow | 
and attend their ſeveral Natures, ot 
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SOCRATES. 

The very Thing, which I fay. - For I am | afraid of en 
tering with you into a farther Diſcuſſion of the Subject, 
becauſe you fall into a Paſſiog. with me, whenever you. ſay 
any thing which you take to be Important. To venture 
for once, however; tell me ls not Each of us One? and 
is not the being Gs a Circumſtance attendant . our 


Being? 


HI PIAS. 

Without Doubt. | 
SOCRATES: t | 

If Each of us then be One, Each of us muſt be alſo» 

Odd. Or think you that One is not an. Odd Number? 
HIP PIAS. 
I think it is. 

SOCRATES; 


Are we Odd Both. together then, notwithſtanding; that 
we are Two? 


HIP PTAS. 
That is abſurd; Socrates.. 
So RATES. 
But Both together, we are Even. Is it not ſo N 
HIP IAS. 
Certainly.. 
SOCRAT ES. 


Now, becauſe Both of us together we are Even, does it: 


follow from thence that Each of us ſingly too is Even ?- 
Hipplas:- 


/ 


HIP PI AS. 


HIP I AB, 


Certainly, not. 


SockArT Es. 

There is not therefiite ſuch an abſolute Necellity, as you 

ſaid juſt now there was, that whatever Both of us were, 

Each ſhould be the Same ; and that whatever Each & us 

was, the Same muſt we be, , - 120 
Hr IAS. 


Not in PREY Cafes as Theſe, I Wann - but ftill 
It + holds True in ** Such as I enumerated before. | 
- | S$ockaTEs. | | 
That caflices, Hippias. I am contented with This Ac- 
knowlegement, that it appears to be ſo in Some Caſes, but 
in Others otherwiſe. For, -if you remember from whence 
the preſent Diſpute aroſe, I ſaid, that the Pleaſures of Sight 
and Hearing could not derive their Beauty from any Cir- 
cumſtance, which attended on Each, yet not on Both; nei- 


ther from Any, which attended on Both, yet not on We 


nh but 
95 Meding Individual Beings, or the Particulars of any Species; 
conſidered meerly as Such, without any Accidental- or Adventitious 
Quality, by which One 4s diſtinguiſhed from Another: Thus, John 
is One (Individual) Man, or 1 Ae 8 or Being; Thomas is Another. 
To Theſe only Number is applicable; together with ſuch Appendages 
of Being and of Number, as extend to All things: ſuch as being the 
Same or Different, One or Many. | 
Meaning the Kinds of any Thing, whether General or Specific; 
ſuch Qualitys alſo and other e e of which Many do or may 
partake: for Inſtance, Animal, Vegetable; Tree, Flower; Wood, 
Stone; Air, Water; Red or Yellow, Round or Square, Hot or Cold, 
Above or _—_ Still or in Motion, 
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but that the Beauty of them was derived from Something 
which they had, belonging to Both of them in Common, 
and in Particular to Each. And This J ſaid, becauſe You 
had admitted the Beauty of them Both eber, and of Each 
ſeparately. From which I drew this Conſequence, that 
they were indebted for their Beauty to ſome Being, whoſe 
Preſence ſtill followed and attended on them Both; and not 
to Such, as fell ſhort of Either. And I contin ſtill in 
the ſame Mind. But anſwer me, as if we were now be⸗ 
ginning this laſt Inquiry afreſh. Pleaſure thro the Sight and 
Pleaſure thro the Hearing then being ſuppoſed Beautiful, 
Both of them and Each; tell me, does not the Cauſe of 
their Beauty follow and attend on Both of them taken 
together, and upon Each alſo confidered eg 


Hiepias. 
Without Doubt, 


SOCRATES. 

Is it then, becauſe they are Pleaſures, Both and Each of 
them, that they are Beautiful ? Or, if This were the Cauſe, 
would not the Pleaſures of the other Senſes be Beautiful, 
as well as Theſe? For it appeared, that they were Plea- 
ſures, as well as theſe : — if you remember. 


BR HIPP IAS. 
I remember it well. 
SOCRATES. 


But hens Theſe Pleaſures ariſe in us thro Sight and 
Hearing, This we aſſigned for the Cauſe of their being 
Beautiful. 


Hrerta& 


4 
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n K $44 Fo HIP IAS. 
It was ſo determined. 
SOCRATES. | 

Obſerve now, whether I am right or not : for as well as 
I can remember, we agreed, that the Pleaſant was the Beau- 
tifull; not, the Pleaſant in General; but thoſe Species of it 
only, which are produced thro Sight and Hearing. 
Hieelas, 
It is true. Feng 

. SOCRATES. s 

Does not this Circumſtance then attend on Both theſe 
Pleaſures taken together? and is it not wanting to Each of 
them alone? For by no Means is Either of them alone, 
as was ſaid before, produced thro Both thoſe Senſes. © Both 
of them are indeed thro Both, but not ſo is Each. Is 
This true ? Bi 5? | 


HI IAS. 
It is. 
Sock Es. | 
They are not beautiful therefore, Either of them, from 
any Circumſtance which attends on Either by its Self. For 
we cannot argue from Either to Both ; nor from what Each 
is ſeparately, infer what they Both are jointly. 80 that 
we may aſſert the Joint Beauty of Both theſe Pleaſures : 
according to our preſent Hypotheſis of the Beautifull ; 
but this Hypotheſis will not ſupport us in aſſerting any 
Beauty 
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Beauty Separate in Either. Or how ſay we ? Is it not of 
Neceſſity ſo? 


HI IIS. 

8o it appears. 

SOCRATE 8, 
Say we then that Both are beautiful, but tray that Each 
is ſo? 
HII AS. 
What Reaſon is there to the Contrary ? 
SOCRATES. 

This Reaſon, my Friend, as it ſeems to Me; becauſe we 
had ſuppoſed certain Circumſtances, attendant upon Things 
with This Condition, that, if they appertained to any Two 
Things, Both together, they appertained at the ſame time 
to Each; and, if they appertained to Each, that they ap- 
pertained alſo to Both. Of this Kind are all ſuch Circum- 
ſtances and Attendants of Things, as were enumerated by 
You. Are they not ? 1 * 

HI IAS. 


They are. 
SOCRATES, 

But Such Circumſtances ' or Aae of en 
Thoſe related by Me, are otherwiſe: and of this Kind are 
the being Each, and the being Boch. Hays: not 1 Rated 
he Caſe rightly 7 

HII AS. 

You have. 


HI PPI A S. 


Soc aArzs. 

Under which Kind then, Hi ppias, do you rank the Beau- 
tifull ? do you rank it among Thoſe mentioned by your 
Self ? as when you inferred, that if I was Well and Hearty, 
and You Well and Hearty, then Both of us were Well and 
Hearty: or if I, was. Honeſt and You Honeſt, then Both of 
us were Honeſt :: or if we Both were ſo, it followed, that 
ſo was Each of us. Does the fame Kind of Inference hold 
True in This Caſe? If 1 am Beautiful, and Vou are Beau- 
tiful, then Both of us are Beautiful; and if Both of us, 
then Each. Or is there no Reaſon, why it ſhould not here 
be, as it is in Numbers? Two of which, taken toge- 
ther, may be Even ; tho Each iy is perhaps Odd, 
perhaps Even; or, as it is in Magnitudes; where Two 


of 


97 For Inſtance; the Two Odd Numbers, Seven and Three, toge- 
gether make the Even Number, Ten: and the Two Even Numbers, 
Six and Four, make the very Same Number: 

For Inſtance ;. let there be ſuppoſed a Line, of Ten Inches in 
Length, meaſured by whole Inches: a Line of Three Inches 2, and: 
another Line of Two Inches 4, are, Each of them, Incommenſurable 
with the firſt given Line; becauſe Neither of them can be meaſured 
completely by any Line ſo long as a whole Inch: yet Both together 
making Six Inches, they are Commenſurable with the Line of Ten 
Inches, by the Inch-Meaſure. — It is the ſame with the Powers of Two 
Lines. The Power of Either may be Incommenſurable with. that of 
the Other, and alſo with fome given Magnitude: yet the Power ariſing 
from Both may be Gommenſurable with that Third Magnitude.. Ste: 


119 


Euclid. Elem. Lib. 10. Prop. 35. — To the preſent: Purpoſe alſo is 
applicable the following Theorem. The Diameter of a» Square is 
demonſtrated by Euclid (Elem. x. 9.) to be. Incommenſurable with 


2 
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of them, tho Each is Incommenſurable with ſome Third, 
yet Both together may perhaps be Commenſurable with it, 
perhaps Incommenſurable. - A thouſand ſuch other Things 
there are, which I perceived, as I faid, with great 
Clearneſs. Now, to Whether of theſe Two Orders of 
Being do you refer the Beautifull? Does the proper Rank 
of it appear as evident to You as it does to Me? For to 
Me it appears highly abſurd, to ſuppoſe Both of us beautiful, 
yet Each of us not ſo; or Each of us beautiful, yet not ſo 
Both ; no leſs abſurd, than it is to ſuppoſe the ſame Kind 
of Difference between the Natures of Both and Each in any 
of the Caſes put by You. Do you agree with Me then in 
ranking the Beautifull among Theſe, or r do you refer it to 
the Oppoſite Claſs of Things ? 

Hieelas. 

I intirelyꝰ agree with You, Socrates, 

SOCRATES. 

You do well, Hippias: becauſe we ſhall thus be freed 
from any farther Inquiry upon this Article. For, if the 
Beautifull be in that Claſs of Things, where We agree to 

place 


its Side: And conſequently ſo is a Line twice as long as the Diameter. 
Vet the Rectangular Space, comprehended by that Diameter and by a 
Line of twice its Length, is equal to a Square, whoſe Side is Commen- 
ſurable with the Side of the given Square. 

99 In this, that the Beautifull belongs not to the Rank of Particu- 
lars, which are Infinite; but muſt be ſome Being Univerſal, running 
thro All things ; communicating itſelf to All in various Meaſure, ac- 
cording to its n. Nature; and thus introducing ORDER together with 
Form, not only into Each Part, but into the WnolE of THINGS, 


C } * + - y P © 


place it, the Pleaſant then, which ariſeth in us thro Sight 
and Hearing, can no longer be ſuppoſed the  Beautitull. 
Becauſe That, which comes thro Both thoſe Senſes jointly, 
may make the Pleaſures which ariſe from thence beautiful in- 
deed Both taken together; but cannot make Either of them 
ſo, *** conſidered as ſeparate from the Other. But that the 


199 In handling ſo accurately and dwelling ſo long upon this laſt 
and moſt important Diſquifition, concerning the Beauty of Things taken 
together, the wanting in Beauty when confidered Separate, our Philo- 
ſopher gives us an Opportunity of diſcovering perfectly wherein the 

Nature of Beauty confiſts, and of clearing up a conſiderable Difficulty 
relating to the moſt Conſummate Beauty. For, tho it be impoſſible 
that any Two Things taken together ſhould be beautiful when Each is 
not ſo, in all Caſes where thoſe Things are in their own Natures ab/o- 
lutely Separate; yet we find it otherwiſe in the Nature of a Whole and 
Parts. A beautiful Vbole may loſe all its Beauty, when taken to 
Pieces; and the: Parts of it may have no Beauty, when conſidered 
Separate and without Reference to the bole. — Tis fo in the Structure 
of an Animal ; 'tis ſo in a Ship, Houſe, or City; 'tis ſo in the Frame 
of a Civil State: Parts may appear. unhandſome, vile, or loathſome; 
but they appear ſuch only to the Partial Eye: to a Mind, compre- 
bending all the Parts together, thoſe which are vile, loathſome or un- 
handſome, appear, as they really are, fundamental to the Dignity, the 
Grace, and Beauty of the Whole, — So is it with That mot beautiful 
of Things, the World. Parts of it may appear deformed, or diſordered, 
in a Partial View, or with Reference to Man alone. But to that 
GREAT MinD, who comprehends it A together, and to every other 
Mind, fo far as it partakes of the Divine View, it appears the Copy, 
as Plato calls it, of his own beautiful Ideas, the Image of Himſelf, 
of Univerſal Beauty; or, in his other fine Metaphor, the Expreſſion in 
Relief, the Taking off, as it were from Engravings, all the ſeveral 
Genuſes and Species of Things; the Higheſt Genus, where they all meet 
and are united, being Mud. Hann 
Q 
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Beautifull ſhould have ſuch an Effect, or communicate itſelf 
in this Manner, is abſurd to ſuppoſe ; as Vou and I _ 
agreed, Hippias. 
Hreeias, 
We agreed it was ſo, I own. 
SOCRATES 
Tis impoſſible therefore, that the Pleaſant, YA 
us thro Sight and Hearing, ſhould be the Beautifull ; be- 
cauſe from This Hypotheſis an Abſurdity would follow. 


Hieelas. 
You have Reaſon on your Side. 


SOCRATES. 
« Begin again then, and tell me, will He 65 for yon 
&« have miſt it now, What is that Beautifull, the Aſſociate 
of Both theſe Pleaſures, for the Sake of which you give 
them the Preference to all Others, by honouring them 
« with the Name of Beautifull.” It appears to Me, Hip- 
pias, neceſſary for us to anſwer thus; that © Theſe are 
« of all Pleaſures the moſt innocent and good, as well 
e Both of them taken together, as Each taken fingly.” 
Or can you tell me of any Circumſtance beſide, in which | 
they differ from other Pleaſures ? 


, 


2 


Hieeias. 


I know of None beſide : For they are indeed the Beſt 
of all. 
Sta dons 


10 See the latter Part of the Phrilebus. 
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| t \ © ,* SOCRATES. | 
e | This On He will fay, do you now ben to be 
« the Beautifull, Pleaſure Profitable? — © Tis ſo, in my 
« Opinion, I ſhall anſwer. — What Anſwer would you 
make ? 30 | | 
| HI IAS. 

The game. ! 
SOCRATES. - 

« Well then, will He ſay ; the Profitable, you avs 
« ig That which is the Efficient of Good. And the Effi- 
« cient, as we agreed lately, is a Thing different from 
« the Effect. Our Reaſoning therefore has brought us 
tc round to the ſame Point again: for thus neither would 
c the Good be Beautifull, nor would the Beautifull be 
« Good; Each of theſe being, upon this Hypotheſis, dif- 
« ferent * the Other.” — © Moſt evidently ſo; is the 
Anſwer we muſt make, Hippias, if we are of Sound Mind. 
For the Sacredneſs of Truth will never ſuffer us to oppoſe 
the Man, who has Truth with him on his Side. 

_ Hiyeetas. 

But now, . What think you all theſe Matters 
are, which we have been diſputing about? They are the 
Shreds and Tatters of an Argument, cut and torn, as 1 
ſaid before, into a thouſand Pieces. But the Thing, which 
is Beautiful, as well as highly Valuable, is This; to be 
able to exhibit a fine Speech, in a becoming and handidaic 
Manner, ove the Council, or Court of Juſtice, or any 


ES: other 
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other Aſſembly or Perſon in Authority, to whom the Speech 
is addreſſed; Such a Speech, as hath the Power of Per- 
ſuaſion; and having ended, to depart, not with mean 
and inſignificant Trophies of Victory, but with a Prize the 
nobleſt, the Preſervation of our Selves, our Fortunes, and 
our Friends. This you ought to be ambitious of, and bid 
Adieu to ſuch petty and paltry Diſputes ; or you will ap- 
pear as if you had quite loſt your Senſes, playing with 
Strauss and Trifles, as you have been now 2 5 
SOCRATES. i 


O Friend Hippias You are happy, that you 180 aka 


Courſe of Life *'tis beſt for a Man to follow, and have 

followed it, according eto your own Account, ſo ſucceſsfully 

your Self. But T—ſeem fated to be under the Power of 

ſome *** Divine Spirit, who keeps me wandering continu- 
| "4 „ al 

02 Meaning the Applauſe of his Diſciples and Friends, who = 
then about him, as uſual with them in Public:Places ; and who were 
never better pleaſed, than when the Philoſopher expoſed. the Ignorance of 
the Sophiſts. They were now, it ſeems, giving Marks of Pleaſure and 
Approbation: and. Hippias diſcovers: his ſecret Chagrin upon the Occa- 
ſion, tho at the ſame time he affects to deſpiſe it. 

10 The Words of Plato in this Place are Ja, rig xn: in which 
it is obſervable that he varys from his uſual Expreſſion dee ru or 
dei folg, in other Places, where his general Meaning is the ſame as 
it is here: for the Explication of which we refer to our Notes near 
the Concluſion of the Meno. The Variation here has in it great 
Propriety and Beauty. For Socrates diſclaimed all Pretences to the Poſ- 
Jeſfion of Wiſdom, which; he ſays in the Banguet, belongs to None but 
the Gods; and profeſſed only Pliloſephy, or the Love of Wiſdom: and 


This, he tells us in the ſame excellent Speech, belongs to the . 
. 
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ally in Search of Truth, and till at a Loſs where to find it. 
And whenever I lay my Difficultys and Perplexitys before 
You Wiſe Men, I meet with no other Anfwer from you 
than Contumely and Reproach. For you All tell me the 
ſame Thing, which You tell me now, that I buſy my 
« ſelf about filly, minute, and inſignificant Matters.” — 
On the other hand, when, upon giving Credit to what you 
All tell me, I fay, as You do; © that to be able to ex- 
4 hibit a fine Speech in a Court of Juſtice or any other 
« Aſſembly, and to go thro it in a proper and handſome 
« Manner, is the fineſt Thing in the World; and that no 
« Employment is ſo beautiful, or ſo well becomes a Man ;” 
I then meet with Cenſure and Obloquy from Some who 
are here preſent, but eſpecially from That Man who is 
always reproving me. For He is my Neareſt of Kin, 
and lives with me in the ſame Houſe. So, whenever I 


return 
dior, the Middle Nature . Gi W and the Divine. 
Agreeably to which he here intimates, that to Himſelf was particularly 
allotted the Pbilgſepbic and Inquifitive Genius; That intermediate Prin- 
ciple, which in a Human Way leads to the Diſcovery of Truth. 

1% Meaning his Philoſophic Friends. 

7% See Note % 

6 Thoſe, who are acquainted with the DoBrine of Socrates and his 
Diſciples, will eafily perceive, that the Drift of Plato in this Place is 
to infinuate to his Readers, how near the Alliance is, and how cloſe 
the Connection, between the Human and Divine Natures. But we beg 
Leave to obſerve farther, with what admirable Art and Addreſs ſuch 
an Inſinuation is introduced, near the Conclufion of this Inquiry con- 
cerning the Beautiful its Self ; as it is deſigned purpoſely to ſhew, how 
nearly Man is interefied in the Inquiry, and where it is that he muſt 
inquire and learn, 5 
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return Home, and am entered in, as ſoon as he hears me 
talking in this Strain, he aſks me, if I am not aſhamed to 
pronounce, with ſo much Confidence, what Profeſſions and 
Employments are fine, or beautiful, or becoming ; when I 
have plainly 'thown my ſelf ſo ignorant with regard to 
Things Beautiful, as not to know wherein the Nature of 
Beauty conſiſts, — © And how can Vou judge, ſays He, 
cc Who has fpoken a beautiful or fine Speech; or done any 
te thing elſe, in a handſome Manner, and Who not; igno- 
rant as you are What the-Beautiful} and Handſome is? 
Such then being the Diſpoſition of your Mind, is it 
tc poſſible that you can think Life more eligible to You 
e than Death? Thus have I had the ill Fortune, as 1 
told you, to ſuffer Obloquy and Reproach from You, to 
ſuffer Obloquy alſo and Reproach from Him. But perhaps 
it is neceſſary to endure All This. I I have received Be- 
nefit or Improvement from it, there is no Harm done. 
And, I ſeem to my ſelf, Hippias, improved and benefited 
by the Converſation of you Both, For the Meaning of 

| 3. R : the 


cc 


cc 
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79 The Diſpoſition of Mind, here Mean by Socrates, is that, which 
is repreſented in this Dialogue under the Character of Hippias. But in 
the Fir/t Alcibiades we are told, in a more plain and open Manner, that 
tis * a Readineſs to decide dogmatically, and pronounce peremptorily, 
« What is Honeſt or Diſhoneſt, Beautiful or Baſe, Good or Evil at- 
* tended with an Ignorance in the Nature of te Honeſt, the Beautiful, 
„ and the Good: and theſe being Things of Bigle Moment, a Man 
« with ſuch a Mind is liable every Inſtant to. commit Capital Errors, 
and to run eagerly into Extreme Evil.” | 6 
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the Proverb, *** Things of Beauty are Things of Difh- 
« culty,” if I am not miſtaken in my Self, I know, 


10 Plato ends this exquiſitely ſubtle Dialogue with pointing out the 
Uſe of it ; the Things, to which he here means to apply the Proverb, 
being Wiſdom and true Virtue. For theſe, according to his Doctrine in 
the Banquet, are the Reſult of That, which he there ſays is ſo arduous 
to attain, a thorow and perfect View of Tus SOVEREIGN BEAUTY. 


The Reader is defired to correct the following Errors; and any other, whick map have eſcaped 
our Obſervation: -_ 


Page 44. in the Text, Line the laſt, inſtead of Page 70. in the Note, Line 3. inſtead of any 
Apemantus read Apemantes. more, read Beauty. 

Page 43. in the Notes, Line 12. inſtead of were Page 77. in the Notes, Line 2. blot out the be- 
read was, © fore the Word freeing. 

Page 62. in the Notes, laſt Line but One, read Page 81. in the Notes, the laſt Word read .. 
pee Ts wv. Page 105: in the Notes, inſtead of 114, read 115. 


— 


ED 


Gece 
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